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ABSTRACT 

This study was concerned with gathering first~hand information 
on how youngsters who failed in school assessed the academic subjects, 
and their relationship with teachers and peers in the regular school. It 
further inquired into perceived subject matter difficulty, and teacher 
and classmate relationships in their present vocational school, W. P. 
Wagner. Also investigated were the students' experiences resulting from 
attending a segregated school. 

A sample of 80 pupils, 40 from the year I, and 40 from the year 
III program at Wagner, were interviewed in this survey. The 40 students 
in each of the stated school years were.made up of 10 boys and 10 girls 
who came from low socio~economic homes (Classes 6 and 7 on the Blishen 
Scale), and 10 boys and 10 girls from other than low socio-economic 
background (Classes 1 to 5 on the Blishen Scale). As the majority of the 
students in Wagner had recorded IQ of 90 and above, all participants of 
this study were from the 90 and above segment. 

The subjects' responses to five open-ended interview questions 
regarding their past and present school experience were taped and content 
analysed. The students! cumulative files were utilized to obtain data 
regarding the occupation of parents, family size, IQ, and school progress. 

Examination of the school records disclosed that the majority of 
Wagner students were members of families with four or more children, their 
parents worked in unskilled or semi-skilled occupations, and despite their 
normal IQ, these pupils had failed to pass grades four or more times 
during the nine years in integrated school. 


The analysis of the taped interviews found that these low achievers 
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considered their school career in the regular school system as stress- 
ful and frustrating in terms of subject matter difficulty, the resulting 
grade failure, and the unsatisfactory relationship with their teachers 
and peers. The analysis further revealed that most failure students 
judged the vocational orientated academic subjects in Wagner ‘just right' 
in difficulty for them; they claimed their attitude to school learning 
has improved, their relationship with teachers is positive and encoura- 
ging, and interaction with classmates is friendly and rewarding. 

The students were familiar with the stigma associated with Wagner 
attendance and had developed helpful reactions and rationalizations to 
overcome the unpleasant, demoralizing treatment of friends from the other 


schools and the general public. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


Parlure invschool is =the result of many factors. Dull intel li— 
gence is one. Other factors are lack of academic motivation, emotional 
and social immaturity, social disadvantage, unstable home background, and 
inability to establish adequate working relationships with teachers and/ 
or classmates (Wall, Schonell, & Olson, 1962, p. 1). 

The consequences of unsatisfactory learning performance are mani- 
fold valleet ale, (1962). anvanalysis of studies ot the past ially 
years dealing with children who had not obtained the set minimum academic 
standards for their age group, found that grade failure was costly in 
terms of immediate and future social and emotional adjustment of the 
individual. 

As youngsters who experience grade failure are less likely to 
remain in school when they reach legal school leaving age, the economic 
consequences of their short school career have to be taken into account. 
Podoluk (1965, p. 44) demonstrated that in Canada the earning power of a 
person greatly depended on his level of education. College graduates' 
income was about twice that of high school graduates, who in turn had 
about twice the earnings of early high school drop-outs. 

Graderfailure is not tonlyea handicapping fexpertence for youngsters 
who are subjected to it, it also has undesirable effects for the school 
system. In the first place it questions the efficiency of the educational 
program. Furthermore, many pupils react to their frequent frustrations in 
the classroom by becoming rebellious, procrastinators, bored, and unable 
to relate to teachers. (Fine, 1967, p. 13; ‘Beasley, Goldberg, & Passow, 


1966, p.- 1). Thus, school failures become potential discipline problems, 
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interfering with the instruction in the classroom. 
Finally, unsatisfactory scholastic performance limits the kind of 
contributions many of these youngsters will be able to make to society. 
In regard to their level of education and attitudes to work, they will be 
inadequately prepared for the job field and for responsible citizenship. 
Non-attainment in school, therefore, is a serious problem. Greater 
effort should be made to acquire more knowledge about the factors leading 
to grade failure, with the goal of improving learning performance. Where 
grade failure is unavoidable, ways to deal with these pupils need to be 


found which are less crippling than our present practices. 


BACKGROUND AND NEED 

The schools in Edmonton, as in any other school system, have 
always had their share of grade failures. Wagner (1964), a superinten- 
dent of the Edmonton Public School Board, estimated that the group of 
slow learners comprised about one-third to two-fifths of all youngsters 
entering secondary education. 

Until 1968 the only provision made for youngsters of high school 
age who were failing to achieve in the regular grades was a one-year pre- 
employment program. Wagner (1964) suggested that a "new approach must 
be taken"; that these children should have as good a chance for educa- 
tion at their level as their faster learning agemates. Better 
opportunities were made available in the fall of 1968 with the opening 
of the W. P. Wagner High School which was designed to serve "the voca-~ 
tional and occupational needs of slow-learning children" (Wagner, 1969). 

In 1970 this writer was searching the cumulative files of the 
students who attended the W. P..Wagner High School. The pupils' recorded 


IO test results indicated that the majority of these students did not fit 
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the criterion of slow learners as far as their measured IQ was concerned. 
Slow learners are generally defined as children whose IQs range from 75 
to 60 or 90)( Laycock, 11969, °p. 123). The records of two groups, those 
attending the school for the first time (Year I students) and those who 
were students in the school already in their final year (Year III students) 
were reviewed. A summary of the IQ scores of all students attending these 
two levels at W. P. Wagner High School in 1970 is provided in Table 1. 

Considering only children whose IQ scores fall above the lower 
limit of the normal range (IQ 90), the number is 280. The proportion of 
pupils whose IQ had been established as 89 or less is 144 children. The 
ratio then, of students of normal learning ability to those who are 
intellectually handicapped (applying Laycock's definition of slow learners) 
is about two to one respectively. 

The question that one is compelled to ask, having been confronted 
with this statistic is: since about two-thirds of the W. P. Wagner atten- 
ders were (at least in 1970) not grade failures due to sub-normal intelli- 


gence, what circumstances caused their poor school performance? 


FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO GRADE FAILURE 


It has been suggested (Wall, et. al., 1962) that unsatisfactory 
school performance might, besides low IQ, also be attributed to academic 
underachievement, low socio-economic status, as well as poor relation- 
ships with teachers and classmates. 

Pupils are labeled underachievers if their academic performance 
is substantially below the level which could be expected of them on the 
basis of their IO tests (Gowan, 1957). It appears that the majority of 
the W. P. Wagner students could be classified as underachievers, as they 
have at different times failed to attain the minimum scholastic require- 


ment for a grade despite their tested normal intelligence. 
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It has commonly been stated that school failures predominantly 
come from low socio-economic status homes (Deutsch, 1963; Dunn, 1968; 
Riessman, 1962). It is inferred that low socio-economic status back- 
ground greatly predisposes youngsters to learning difficulty in the class- 
room. To what extent is this factor evident in the Wagner school 
population? Of the 280 subjects whose IQ was within the normal limits, 
65 percent, or about two-thirds,’ come from low socio-economic status 
homes. Low socio-economic status, as used here, was established on the 
basis of the Canadian Occupational Scale (Blishen, 1958). The members 
of the low socio-economic group, the 65 percent, are children whose 
parents work in unskilled or semi-skilled jobs. 

Another influence on learning performance (Wall, et al., 1962) is 
teacher and peer relationships. Teachers have always been held responsible 
to some degree for the educational accomplishments of their charges. 
Jackson (1965) asserted that “many teachers view scholastic success as an 
all-encompassing good and have a difficult time understanding people who 
do not share this value". If Jackson's assumptions are correct, grade 
failures would produce a different kind bebe tidentereacne: relationship 
than would academic success. Furthermore, as classroom climate is set 
mainly by teachers, the behaviour of teachers described by Jackson might 
be a factor in molding the attitudes of the achieving students to non- 
achievers. No doubt there are other factors shaping peer relationship. 
In any case, it appears rather important to investigate what quality of 
teacher and peer relationships the Wagner students experienced during 
their years in the general school system, and the effects, as perceived 


by them, that these relationships had on their school progress. 


THE PRESENT STUDY 


This study attempted to gather and analyse significant data from 
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6 
the narrative accounts of children with normal intelligence who have been 
grade failures during their school career. It was hoped that the infor- 
mation gained regarding the circumstances which impeded the participants' 
school achievement would lead to the following benefits: 


(a) It will provide explanations for the phenomenon 
of school failure of normal IQ children. 


(b) It will promote a better understanding of factors 
contributing to poor learning performance. 


(c) “Ene findimeswor ethis study reit uti ized Sewiil Vaid 
imMerectiiying, of at “least modifying, conditions 
which have been shown to precipitate the grade 
failure of children of average intelligence. 

The data obtained consisted of the participants’ answers to inter- 


view questions on: 


(1) School history in regards to kinds of promotions 
received. 


(2) Evaluation of subject matter difficulty in the 
various administrative settings they were assig- 


ned to. 


(3) Relationship with teachers in the various adminis- 
tratiive settings. 


(4) Relationship with classmates in the various 
administrative settings. 


(5) Encounter with the stigma of grade failure. 

Some parts of the five topics of investigation require further 
explanations.  Topae C)) Ptypes*ob promotions, for the purpose of this 
research, included any of the following administrative decisions resulting 
from grade failure: 

(a) Repeating a grade. 

(hb) ~Social promotion, 1.é:, a procedure whereby a child 

is advanced to the next higher grade without requi- 


ring the acquisition of the specified minimum level 
of proficiency (Johnson, 1963, p. 19). 
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(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


inmcaeir yy Gopies. (2). 


settings. 


Transfer to modified class, i.e., the homogeneous 
grouping of pupils at the junior high school level, 
whose academic achievement in one, or more than one, 
of the subjects reading, writing, or arithmetic, is 
80 percent or less of the minimum requirement of his 
age group. 


Transfer to adaptation class, i.e., a class intended 
for students of normal intelligence who have func- 
tional deficiency of two or more years relative to 
their grade placement, in one, or more than one, of 
the academic subjects reading, writing, or arithmetic. 
(The adaptation class differed from the modified 
class in that (1) it had fewer pupils per class, and 
(2) it served children already in the second half of 
the elementary school grades). 


Transrer to whe vocational high school, that is W. P. 
Wagner High School. Wagner served those students 
whose prior unsatisfactory academic achievement made 
it appear that they would be unable to cope with the 
requirements of the conventional high school. 

The W. P. Wagner High School differed from other 
high schools in that at did not offer matriculation 
subject courses. To this extent it was considered 
a segregated school. 

The students were offered basic vocational 
education for half their school time. Their academic 
instruction, the other half, was generally designed 
‘to complement their vocational fields. 


In Edmonton, the different educational programs the students 


under investigation might have attended were: 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


In the elementary school years 
(i) regular grades one to six; 
(ii) adaptation classes, i.e., those described 
above under (d), starting the second school 
year. 


In the junior high school years 
(i) regular grades seven to nine; 
(ii) adaptation classes; 
(iii) modified classes, i.e., those described 
above under (c). 


In the senior high school years 
(i) reeular hieh school classes, grades ten to 
twelve; 
(ii) W.P. Waenern High School, Year 1 to) Year 
III, a vocational high school. 


(3), and (4) refer to various administrative 
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In the elementary grades, regular and adaptation classes, 
pupils are taught in the same building. Junior high schools also have 
children from regular grades, modified, and adaptation classes, under 
one roof. These programs were considered integrated, as they allowed for 
contact between the achievers and the less successful students. 

The W. P. Wagner High School was intended to serve only academi- 
cally slow students; therefore, it was considered a segregated educational 
setting. 

The present research was undertaken in the W. P. Wagner High 
School, Edmonton. Gish (1969) described the school as an alternative 
in public education for older boys and girls who are unwilling or unable 
to meet the demands of the regular high school curriculum; a "second 
chance" school where students with past failure can start again with 
new hope. 

The educational objectives of the three-year vocational high 
school program were: 

(1) To improve the students' functional ability in reading, oral 
and written communication, computation, and to equip them for a success- 
Pil scatin in thie yoo 1t1eld. 

(2) To develop avocational interests and skills which will en- 
rich their personal living. 

(3) To develop realistic goals of achievement that give students 
a sense of initiative and direction. 

(4) To develop personality traits and attitudes which will 
promote their success in the adult society. 

Procedure 
in the attempt to obtain answers to the previously stated five 


interview questions, 80 subjects were selected and assigned to eight 
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groups. The major variables for which control was thought necessary 

were sex, amount of time students had spent in the vocational high school, 
and socio-economic status. Intelligence, measured by IQ test, was also 
considered an important criterion; all participants chosen were in the 
normal IQ range. 

Controlled Variables 

Sex. Male and females were represented in equal numbers in the 
various experimental groups of this study. Therefore, 40 subjects were 
boys and 40 subjects were girls. 

Amount of Time Spent in W. P. Wagner High School. Year I is the 
first year and Year III is the final year of the educational program of 
this vocational high school. It was assumed that the pupils of Year I, 
being newcomers, might view somewhat differently teacher and classmate 
relationships, subject matter difficulty, and stigma of grade failure, 
than youngsters who have almost completed their program in the special 
school; that is, have already spent years in the segregated setting. 

Year II attenders were not included in this study, as it was 
reasoned that the emphasis of this investigation was mainly on failure 
experiences and their consequences, and much less on attitude change 
from year to year. It was also hypothesized that separate experimental 
groups of Year II students would not contribute sufficient additional 
information to warrant an increase of the sample population from 80 to 
120 subjects. 

Socio-Economic Status. The participants' socio-economic status 
was established on the basis of their parents' occupation and its rank 
on the Canadian Occupational Scale (Blishen, 1958). 


The Blishen Scale organized ail occupations into seven classes; 


examples of each class are: 
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Class 1 - lawyers, architects, physicians. 
Class 2 —- professors, chiropractors, teachers, nurses. 


Class 3 - laboratory technicians, radio announcers, 
surveyers, stenographers. 


Class 4 - bookkeepers, radio repairmen, office clerks, 
attendants to doctors and dentists. 


Class 5 - firemen, welders, bus drivers, policemen, 
electricians. 


Class 6 - bakers, barbers, carpenters, truck drivers. 

Class 7 - janitors, labourers, cooks, waitresses. 

For the purpose of this study welfare recipients and pensioners 
were included in Class 7. 

The socio-economic status of the 280 previously mentioned Wagner 


° 


students whose IQ was within the normal range is shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS OF W. P. WAGNER STUDENTS 


OF "NORMAL" IQ IN YEAR I AND YEAR III IN 1970 


YW VUPATIONAL SCALE: 
yE OF ATTENDANCE CANADIAN OCCUPATIO 


CLASSES 
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It seemed very obvious from the statistics presented in Table 2 
that the children within the normal IQ range attending W. P. Wagner were 


predominantly from the lower socio-economic strata. 


11 


The research divided the subjects into two different socio- 
economic status categories. Because occupational Classes 1 to 4 accoun- 
ted for only 18 percent of the 280 subjects, a division other than the 
traditional high socio-economic and low socio-economic division had to 
be made. Therefore, the following grouping was selected: 


(a) other-than-low socio-economic status, which included 
classesul m2 eee 4s and. ose and 


(b) low socio-economic status, which included Classes & 
and*/.. 


It is realized that a rather uneven partitioning had to be estab- 
lished, especially since Class 5 still contained some semi-skilled workers. 
Nonetheless, it was the only sectioning possible in view of the relatively 
small number of pupils in the vocational high school who had parents with 
occupations of "high" prestige rating. 

Data Collection 

The interview method was used for obtaining the relevant infor- 
mation. It was considered the best means of dealing with topics of such 
a personal nature. The subjects were interviewed in groups of five. Five 
open-ended questions were asked of each student. The questions were: 

What was your school progress? Compare your previous echooddwech your 
present vocational school in the subjects you found difficult, the kinds 
of teachers you had, and how your classmates behaved toward you before 
and now. What are the opinions of your parents and friends about W. P. 
Wagner High School? 

Analysis of Data 

The data were content analysed. For this purpose the replies to 
each of the five inquiry topics were treated as separate sections. Each 


section was further divided into main categories. Each main category 
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contained several categories into which the subjects’ responses were in- 
dexed. The results of the analysis were then subjected to descriptive 


analysis to determine whether or not the findings were significant. 


RESEARCH QUESTIONS 

It is expected that the analysed information of the taped inter- 
views will provide answers to the following questions: 

(1) What are the prevalent patterns of grade failure of the 
Wagner students? 

(2) What are the Wagner students' perception of the subject 
matter difficulty in regular school and at Wagner? 

(3) How do educationally backward students in the regular 
classroom interpret their teachers' ce toward them? 

(4) What is the students' perception of the pupil-teacher 
relationship in the W. P. Wagner High School? 

(5) How do youngsters who failed perceive their relationship with 
peers who have adequate achievement records in the integrated classroom? 

(6) How do parents of grade failures respond to their 
children's segregation from regular school to Wagner? 

(7) Pupils from Wagner school have been confronted with a rather 
negative evaluation which one incurs who attends this type of school. 


How do Wagner students cope with the stigma of the low achiever in a 


segregated school? 


SIGNIFICANCE OF PRESENT STUDY 
The present study is assumed to be of significance for the 


following reasons: 


(1) It attempted to provide the failure students' account of 
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13 
their school experiences--as they perceived them. 

(2) It attempted to furnish some insight into the psychological 
life of learning handicapped youngsters and give clues regarding more 
appropriate provisions for their emotional and intellectual needs. 

(3) The information gained and utilized in practice might help to 
positively influence school policy for future potential failure students 
and thus enable them to Hanon iain educational objectives of the school 


and/or aid them to lead a less isolated and rejected existence in class. 


LIMITATION OF STUDY 

The school from which the sample population was drawn was the only 
one of its kind in Alberta, and although there are several in Eastern 
Canada, segregated vocational education for low-achieving students of 
high school age is rather the exception than the rule in Canada. 

Random selection of qualifying subjects could not always be 
applied due to particular circumstances at the W. P. Wagner High School 
at that time. The conditions interfering were: absenteeism, vocational 
departments having tight time-tables would have been greatly inconvenien- 
ced by releasing some students, and a number of subjects from several 
vocational areas were on work experience and away half-days from the 
school. Changing interview time eliminated only some of these obstacles. 
These conditions reduced the possibility of completely randomizing the 
selection of subjects. 

Nevertheless, due to the rather large sample, about one-fifth of 
the entire student population under investigation, the four criteria 
applied for qualifying participants, as well as the degree of randomness 
dictated by the daily affairs of, the vocational high school, the relia- 
bility and the representative value of this research very probably were 


not affected. 
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CHAPTER II 


REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
The present research investigated several aspects in the school 
career of pupils who have not been successful in the classroom. This 
review of the literature is concerned with these aspects, namely, types 
of potential failure student, the prevalence of each group, the integra- 
tion versus segregation issue, poverty and its implication for school 
achievement, teacher and peer attitude to unsatisfactory learning 


performance, and the stigma associated with school failure. 


FACTORS IMPLICATED IN SCHOOL FAILURE 

There are various reasons for grade failure. A prolonged ill- 
ness might be one. The present review does not deal with all the possible 
causes. It is confined to what has generally been considered the three 
main factors of inadequate school performance (Wall, et al., 1962), 
namely, borderline intelligence, social disadvantage and underachievement. 
I. Dull Intelligence 

While the present research did not deal with slow learners per se, 
the topic is relevant. The children placed at Wagner school were not all 
in the IQ range commonly cited as slow learners. Nevertheless, the 
students in this study who were scoring within the "normal" IQ range 
were in many ways functioning like slow learners. 

Pupils who do not master grade eee Hie to below average 


"slow learners". Psychologists 


intellectual capacity are generally called 
usually use IQ ranges to identify slow learners; eg., Abraham (1964, p.5) 
suggested the 70 to 89 IQ range, Burt (1955, p. 118) 70 to 85, Laycock 


(1963, p. 123) 75 to 80 or 90, Cleugh (1959, p. 6) 80 or less, Cruickshank 
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(1963.59. 4) 80 to.95. and) Johnson (1963, pp: 43)275. to 90. 

It is evident that the lower and upper cut-off for the IQ varies 
from 70 to 80 for the lower limit, and from 80 to 95 for the upper one. 

What are the characteristics of these "slow learners"? Johnson 
(1963) reported the following pattern of school performance. 

The most obvious characteristic of the slow learners 

is their inability to "keep up" with the rest of the class 

in their rate of academic growth. For example, they learn 

to read approximately one year later than the majority of 

the children. Their rate of reading development is then 

about four-fifths to nine-tenths of a year during each 

succeeding school year. They start late and continue to 

fall farther and farther behind as they become older. 

What is true for reading is also true for other skill 

areas and the content areas as well (p. 9). 

Cleugh's (1959, p. 6) observations were similar: The academic 
attainment of slow learners are "less than 80 percent of the normal for 
their age". 

It would seem then, that mentally dull pupils are unable to 
satisfy regular grade standards and unless alternate provisions are made 
for them by the school, they will be doomed to failure. 

II. Social Disadvantage 

Social disadvantage refers to a socio-economic and intellectually 
unfavorable environment which is assumed to be detrimental for the 
healthy development of people who are forced to live in such circumstan- 
ces. Vivid descriptions of their dismal poverty were given by Bowman 
(1970), Lee (1970), and Leighton (1970). 

Miller (1968) identified four major variables in which the 
disadvantaged are deficient when compared with subjects from middle- 
class homes; they are: 


a) Cognitive Deficit--Socially disadvantaged children were 


found to be deficient in language, both qualitatively and quantitatively, 
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and in abstract thinking. 

b) Motivational Deficit--This is exhibited in a fairly low desire 
to achieve in school related tasks, and in lack of persistence. They 
expect immediate reward, and are unaccustomed to delaying gratification. 

c) Personal Style Deficit--The socially disadvantaged usually 
have a low opinion of themselves. Their trust in adults is limited. 

They are impulsive in behavior and have a fatalistic outlook on life. 

d) Physical Deficit--As a group the socially disadvantaged are 
smaller and clumsier. The incidence of chronic physical and mental health 
problems in this group is serious, as can be inferred from the Report of 
theyspecial Senate Committee: Poverty in) Canada (1971, p. 123-132). 

In Canada the socially disadvantaged are the poor who generally 
live in the inner city, the sparsely settled rural areas and several 
economically disadvantaged provinces. These people are even more disad- 
vantaged if they are native Canadians, women, French Canadians, or poor 
immigrants (Adams, Cameron, Brian,& Penz, 1971). Children from these 
homes generally lack the skills and attitudes necessary for adequate 
functioning in school. 

III. Underachievement 

There are children who are neither mentally backward nor socially 
disadvantaged, yet progress in school achievement is considerably below 
what should be expected. Their poor learning performance has commonly 
been attributed to chronic underachievement. 

The condition of underachievement is said to exist when pupils' 
scholastic achievement is substantially below their intellectual poten- 
Ciel (Gowan, 95/9. 

According to numerous studies (eg., Flanagan, 1964; Ford, 195/; 


Miller, 1962) underachievers are about twice as prevalent, among boys as 
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among girls. Their personal adjustment seems to be less mature than that 
of achievers, and they show poor attitudes and motivation in regards to 
academic activities (DeSena, 1964; Finger, & Schlesser, 1965). Socially, 
they engage in many activities which leave them less time for study but 
help them to overcome their feelings of inferiority produced by their low 
performance (Blishton, 1957; Kish, 1968). 

Different methods have been used to identify underachievement. 
Charette (1968) and Diener (1960) worked with T-scores, Shaw and Brown 
(1957) worked with percentile ranks. Altus (1948) and Seaman (1960) 
defined underachievement for the purpose of their studies as school per- 
formance which was .5 standard deviation or more below what IQ ratings 
would predict. The most common measure applied appeared to be one 


Standard deviation (Gowan) 1957:°0! Shea; 91968; “Braun, -1970). 


PREVALENCE OF POTENTIAL SCHOOL FATLURES 
I. Dull Intelligence 

As can be predicted from the controversial IQ limits proposed 
for the slow learner classification, there was not complete agreement on 
the prevalence of these youngsters. Johnson (1963, p. 7) estimated 17 
percent, Ingram: (1960, p. 9) 15 to 18 percent, whereas Wall, et al. (1962, 
Dee waescave-austatistie oF WZ 3to ll > apercent. 

A rough estimate by Bloom, David, & Hess (1965, p. 4) stated that 
one~third of all high school entrants have socially disadvantaged back- 
ground, and that the proportion is still greater in large cities. The 
same number was suggested by Riessman (1962), but he predicted that by 
1970 one-half the pupils will come from socially deprived homes. A still 
higher figure was given by Deutsch (1963) who indicated that 40 to 70 


percent of elementary pupils belong to this category. Dunn (1968), on the 
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other hand, looked at this group from the basis of school success; he 
judged that 60 to 80 percent of the educational failures come from low 
status homes. 
III. Underachievement 

Chabassol (1959), reviewing studies on underachievers, reported 
that considerable research was available on high IQ underachievers but 
not on underachievers of average mental ability. This trend still seems 
to be followed, therefore, only statistics of high IQ youngsters with 
relat ely low learning performance can be cited. From a survey of 4,900 
bright high school students (New York City Board of Education, 1959) it 
was concluded that 54 percent of boys and 33 percent of girls had obtained 
such low grades that acceptance into college was in doubt. Other investi- 
gators (Braun, 1970; Coleman, 1965; Matthews, 1956; Miller, 1962) 
established that from 20 to 50 percent of capable students received grades 
far below what was warranted by their intellectual potential. One might, 
therefore, justifiably make the assumption that a considerable number of 
youngsters obtain functional slow learner rank, not because they are of 
borderline intelligence, but rather because they fail to make sufficient 
effort to acquire school knowledge. 
Conclusion 

The review of the research indicated there is no uniformly accep- 
ted standard for the designation of intellectual slow learners, social 
disadvantage, or underachievement. The statistics regarding the preva- 
lence of each of the three groups of potential school failures vary due 


to the above shortcoming. 


PROVISION FOR FAILING PUPILS 


The commonly practiced educational placement for pupils who do 
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not meet minimum achievement criteria have been investigated and grouped 
by Johnson (1963). The groups are as follows: 


(1) Retention in a grade until academic proficiency at 
that grade level has been achieved. 


(2) Placement in a special class. 
(3) Regular class placement with social promotion. 


(4) Homogeneous grouping according to achievement or ability 
level with some type of social promotion (p. 89). 


In numbers (1) and (3), the child who has failed is retained in 
class with students of adequate academic performance. This practice is 
referred to as integration. In the provisions under numbers (2) and (4), 
the child who has been failing is removed from the regular classroom and 
placed together with other failing students. This practice of dealing 
with unsatisfactory progress is called segregation. 

The majority of the present thesis population have been pupils of 
modified classes (that is segregated classes) during their junior high 
school years. At the time of this research all participants attended a 
special school, again a segregated arrangement. Furthermore, in their 
answers to the interview questions referring to academic subject diffi- 
culty, social interaction in school, and stigma, their experience in the 
integrated as well as in the segregated school facilities were described. 
For these reasons the research of the value of integrated-segregated ad- 
ministrative groupings has been reviewed. 

The review of the research on the operation of special classes 
concentrated on which placement, segregation or integration, had been 
found to be of greater benefit to low achieving youngsters. The areas 
of concern were predominantly social and personal adjustment and/or 


learning performance. 


Failing pupils, as a group, have been found to be less 
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emotionally mature and to exhibit more personality disorders than child- 
ren with adequate scholastic records (Johnson, 1963, p. 50; Wall, et al., 
1962, p. 10). Low achievers appear disinterested in school, bored or 
rebellious and are unable to relate well to teachers (Fine, 1967, p. 1). 

Some studies on personality development of students in special 
classes demonstrated that segregation provided for superior social adjust- 
ment in the observed personality disorders (Johnson, 1950; Jordan, 1959). 
Similar findings were reported by Goldstein, Moss, & Jordan (1964); their 
research showed greater personal and social adjustment, both in school as 
well as outside of school, by learning handicapped youngsters in segre- 
gated classes as compared to such pupils attending regular classes. Other 
researchers reported that no significant difference was found in social 
growth as a result of the different groupings (Baller, 1936; Rubin, 
Senison,& Betwee, 1966; Thurstone, 1959). 

It had been thought to be advantageous to learning handicapped 
children to teach them in a homogeneous group (Schonell, et al., 1962, 

p. 1), as this would allow a more effective approach. The research re- 
sults on academic progress in special classes seldom bear out this 
assumption. Some studies provide evidence that segregated grouping 
promotes academic achievement in the segregated setting (Lust, 1966; 
Otto, 1959; West, 1961). Contrary reports, namely, that less progress 
in the basic subjects was made by special class students, have been 
published by Dunn (1968), Johnson (1962), and Thurstone (1959). Still 
other investigators (Ainsworth, 1959; Goldstein, et al., 1964) arrived 
at the conclusion that the scholastic progress was about the same for 
the segregated as for the integrated classes. Similar findings were 
obtained by Kaufman, Schaefer, Lewis, Stevens, and House (1967, p. 8-16) 
who had utilized the students' own assessments of their school programs. 


Although graduates of separate vocational schools had rated their 
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training higher than graduates of comprehensive schools, the training and 
job success of the first student group was very similar to that of the 
latter one. 

In summary, it appears that available research cannot demonstrate 
convincingly that the segregated setting is superior, or even as valuable 
as the integrated setting, for positively influencing academic achieve- 
mene. 

Before leaving the integration-segregation issue, it should be 
mentioned that Quay (1963) proposed that in “evaluating the effectiveness 
of any educational procedure, teacher, school, and community variables 
must be considered" (p. 667). This seems a very sensible suggestion 
especially with regard to the teacher variable; as Poet eee that 
the effect of the teacher's influence and attitudes in the segregation-— 
integration question has not been controlled in some way. After all, in 
any classroom, "the most important factor is the good teacher" (Schonell 
et al.. 1962, p. 3); of in West's phrase (1961), “the teacher is always 


the key to effective instruction". 


TEACHER ATTITUDES TO GRADE FAILURES 

Several studies have focused on teacher behavior which might have 
some bearing on the school achievement of students in the integrated as 
well as in the segregated classes. 

The American Council of Education (1945) reported on some of the 
major deterents to learning and adjustment which "happen often enough in 
the school". It stated: 

(1) Children are often required to learn things and 


are expected to behave in ways inappropriate to 
their level of development. 


(2) Full acceptance and respect for each child as a 
person is not always maintained by the teacher, 
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and relationships among children that imply accep- 
tance of each other are not always fostered. 


(3) Reward and punishment are... often controlled by 
means of humiliation... 


Criticized as unprofessional by Johnson (1963, p. 308) were teachers 
who used transfer to a special class as a threat, implying that such a 
placement should be something to be ashamed of. 

West (1961), in his study on grouping, found that teachers favoured 
the triple track system but did not wish to be assigned to the slow stream. 
The rejection of the educationally backward was also indicated in a hypo- 
thesis by Lewis (1964) who argued that 

-..particularly classroom teachers (the carriers par 

excellence of public, middle-class culture) show more 


repugnance (eg., frown and scold more often) toward 
stupidity than toward anything else except dirtiness 


(Dire Gala) es 

The literature also provides much evidence on teacher expectation 
regarding the academic progress of low achieving pupils. The prevailing 
sentiment seems to be that children in special education are not suffic-— 
iently intellectually challenged. Johnson (1963, p. 310) warned that 
teachers who do not anticipate much growth of students tend to deliver 
unstimulating instruction which further retards the mental development of 
such youngsters. A stand against the supposed lowering of expectation was 
also taken by Young (1967, p. 10) who asserted that students usually 
"perform in a manner expected of them and, as a corollary, teachers tend 
to find in the children the behavior they expect to find". A similar 
argument was put forward by Rosenthal & Jacobson (1968, p. 174), namely, 
that teachers' expectations of their pupils' attitude and behavior could 
come to serve as a self-fulfilling prophesy. 

Having diagnosed low teacher expectation as a factor apparently 


responsible for lower than expected achievement levels, why has nothing 
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been done to improve this situation? Perhaps, because the basis for 
educational backwardness was not primarily lower expectation by teachers, 
as these experts proposed. No doubt, other noe eaae factors contribute 
to underachievement. Referring to the previously mentioned studies on 
high IQ underachievers (Chabassal, 1959), teacher expectation had not been 
implicated as a contributing cause. Elashoff and Snow (1971) who reviewed 
the Rosenthal & Jacobson research Pygmalion in the classroom, which dealt 
with the effect of teacher expectation on learning outcome, severely 
questioned the data, validity and conclusion of that study. 

To summarize, the literature on teacher behavior regarding learning 
handicapped pupils provided ample directions as to what might be harmful 
or beneficial to the learning process; yet, these statements were mainly 


based on opinions, as "very little research has been conducted on the 


attitudes of teachers" (Harring, Stern, & Cruickshank, 1958, p. 14). 


PEER RELATIONSHIP 

Youngsters in schools are not solely, or even primarily, concerned 
with acquiring knowledge and skills. Nelson (1964) proposed that children 
give their first attention to the way they are treated by the informal 
status hierarchy in the classroom. They are trying to assess what kind 
of behavior results in prestige by their classmates, and what kind of 
behavior incurs resentment and punishment. 

Status in school, according to research done by Elliott, Voss, & 
Wendling (1966), is predominantly a factor of social class and grades. 
Therefore, low achievers seem to be subjected to isolation and rejection 
in the regular classes. Investigation by Baldwin (1958) and Johnson 
(1950) into the causes of ostracism indicated it was the unsuccessful 


youngsters nonconforming behavior to the standards set by the group and 
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the school which eventually led to their limited social contact with 
classmates. 

Placing slow achievers into special classes should provide them 
with more and improved peer interaction and better chances for positive 
participation in classroom activities. These assumptions were examined and 
confirmed” by Osterling (1962, p.°22) who’ demonstrated that pupils in 
special classes showed sufficiently greater satisfaction with school situa- 
tions than corresponding youngsters in ordinary classes. 

The result of research on peer relationship seems to indicate a 
relatively low social acceptance of the learning handicapped by their 
academically adequate agemates, and a healthier and less frustrating inter- 


action with classmates in the segregated classes. 


COMMUNITY RELATION 

One might expect that the attitudes of the general school popula- 
tion toward pupils who fail are to a considerable extent also present in 
the community. Intellectual ability is not only valued by educational 
institutions, but also held in high esteem by society as a whole. 

Tenny (1953) hypothesized that grade failures, like other handi- 
capped persons, experience "social distance"; that is, they are treated 
as outsiders. Also, when dealt with in literature and art media, they 
are portrayed in a rather unfavorable way. 

A similar finding was presented by Schonell et al. (1962, p. 8), 
who reported that school failures suffer vocational disadvantage beyond 
that involved in the nature of their handicap and employment is not easily 
procured. 

The stigma of the grade failure seems to consist of being known 


as a "special class attender". How permanent is a label of this kind? 
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Sarason & Gladwin (1958), after reviewing studies in this area, reported: 

» .- . Many children who through their final year of 

schooling are still labeled "retarded" immediately 

thereafter merge into the “normal population" with at 

least sufficient completeness as to no longer be re- 

ported statistically. The compulsory school experience 

may therefore be viewed for many people as in effect 

the most difficult intellectual hurdle which will con- 


front them throughout their entire lives, although later 
in other settings they may perform tasks of substantial 


complexity. 

SUMMARY 

The research reviewed within this chapter focused on the three 
main groups of potential school failure, namely, dull intelligence, 
social disadvantage and underachievement. It was concluded that due to 
different identification criteria applied, only gross approximation as 
to the prevalence of each category can be obtained, and that results on all 
aspects of the issues are inconclusive and controversial. 

Reference was also made to the educational provisions for grade 
failures; these were grouped under segregated versus integrated placements. 
Here, too, the research is controversal and inconclusive. Although teacher 
attitudes and expectations, stigma attached to failure and segregation, 
attitudes of peer groups and the community, appear relevant to school 
failure, the researchers have not controlled these variables sufficiently 


to allow one to make generalized statements. 
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CHAPTER III 


RESEARCH DESIGN AND PROCEDURE 

The primary intent of this study was to obtain first-hand know- 
ledge on how students who are grade failures perceive their school career 
in regards to their unsuccessful achievement, their treatment by teachers 
and agemates, and the attitude of the community to their educational back- 
wardness. 

This chapter describes the participants of the research: chronolo— 
gical age, family size, IQ, and occupation of parents. It further outlines 


the method by which data were collected and investigated. 


THE POPULATION 
A. Selection Procedure 

The selection of students was carried out in two steps. The first 
step concentrated on establishing which pupils from Wagner met the fol- 
lowing criteria: 

(1) Three or more years of attendance in a school in Edmonton 
prior to their entering their present vocational school. 

This requirement was necessary to assure that the subjects' 
cumulative school records were available covering at least three years in 
the integrated system. The participants' verbal accounts of their school 
progress was needed for comparison with the entries in their cumulative 
files. Furthermore, these documents, covering the minimum necessary 
period of time, contain intelligence test results on the subjects. 

(2) IQ of 90 or above. As already mentioned, the IQ data from 


the cumulative cards were utilized. If a youngster had only one 
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intelligence rating in his file, that figure served for this study. The 
larger majority of students had more than one intelligence test result 
listed. In that case the IQ of each individual was talculated by adding 
the test results and computing the mean. 

An account of the IQ levels of the sample population is presented 
in Table 6. 

The second step in the selection of the participants consisted of 
grouping the pool of qualifying subjects according to: 

(a) Sex; male and female were equally represented. 

(b) Socio-economic status. The groups were Blishen Scale Classes 

1 to 5; that is other-than-low socio-economic status, and 
Blishen Scale Classes 6 and 7, that is low socio-economic 
background, as explained in Chapter I. 

(c) Years of attendance at Wagner. The subjects were enrolled in 

tier year’ lL-orewtitest*Gar Lit Vocational Program. 

Eighty subjects participated in this study; 40 from Year I and 40 
from Year III. Each group of 40 included 20 boys, 10 from the socio- 
economic status Classes 1 to 5, and 10 from the socio-economic status 
Classes 6 and 7; and 20 girls, 10 from the socio-economic status Classes 
1 to 5, and 10 from the socio-economic status Classes 6 and 7. 
Bemeclatacler silLCSras Cub JeEEts 

The information on characteristics include data on age, number of 
siblings in the family, occupational status of parents, and IQ. 

As stated, the data obtained from the individuals’ cumulative 
records, except for IQ, were verified by the subjects following the 


interview. 


(1) Chronological Age. The age distribution of the subjects 


of this study, broken down according to social class background and year 
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of attendance at Wagner, is shown in Table 3. Age is described in years 
and decimals of year. The chronological age calculated was the age of the 
subjects at the end of the school year in question. Inspection of the 
table indicates there is no difference between average age and range of 
ages of the pupils in Grade X and Grade XII of a regular high school and 
the age of the youngsters attending Year I and Year III of the W. P. 
Wagner High School. 

Family Size Table 4 shows the number of children in the subjects’ 
family. 

There seems to be a closer relationship between size of family and 
possibility of a child having inadequate school performance for the low 
socio-economic status group than for the other-than-low Sroup.s J hespre= 
valence of boys who have not succeeded increases with the increase in 
members per family, being O for one child, 3 per two children, 4 per 
three children, and 13 per four or more children in the family. To a les- 
ser degree this relationship is also present in the case of the girls in 
this social icatesory; the prevalence in the same order “is 1, 1, 5, and £3. 

The Bureau of Census of the United States reported for 1968 the 
average number of children per family as 2.65. Using this official figure, 
and assuming family size in Canada to be similar to that of the United 
States, one can state that youngsters from families of three or more child- 
ren are larger than average families, also that they are very heavily rep- 
resented in this vocational high school. The total number of subjects who 
belong to families of three or more children is 60; 30 boys and 30 girls, 
that is three-fourths of the pupils under investigation. 

The figures in column 'Four-or-more' children per family deserve 
special attention. Not only is the total number 41, which is by far the 


largest number of subjects under the various children per, family headings, 
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it also has the largest number of pupils in each of the four experimental 
groups, regardless of sex and socio-economic status. 

According to the data shown in Table 4 it een be concluded that 
proportionately many more students who fail in school are members of large 
families. At the same time, however, it needs to be stressed that these 
proportions are only applicable to the Wagner High School in which this 
study was undertaken. 

G3) Occupation of Parents. Table 5 gives an account of the socio- 
economic level of the participants' parents in terms of the Canadian 
Occupational Scale (Blishen, 1958). 

The rationale for the rather uneven division into two socio-economic 
categories, namely (1) Blishen Scale Classes 1 to 5, or other-than-low 
socio-economic status, fand (2) | Blishen Scale Classes 6 and 7, or low 
socio-economic status, has been outlined under 'Controlled Variables’. 

The listed socio-economic status refers mainly to fathers of sub- 
jects. In the case where both parents were gainfully employed and the 
mother had an occupation which was higher in rank, the pupil was grouped 
according to the mother's occupational level, as this might have had an 
influence on the youngster's attitude to school learning. 

There were no participants whose parents were professional in the 
sense of Class I of the Blishen Scale. Seven girls and one boy had 
parents of lass( 2 occupations,| such as clergymen, nurses, pilots. j(Ihis 
pattern is reversed for the occupational Classes 3 and 4, that is brokers, 
radio announcer, and stenographers in Class 3, and undertakers, photogra- 
phers, bookkeepers as examples in Class 4. Six boys and no girls were 
grouped under Class 3, and four boys and one girl under Class 4. Starting 
with Class 5 there is a sharp increase in number per class. Class 5, 


skilled and semi-skilled workers, such as electricians, welders, firemen 
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TABLE 5 


OCCUPATION OF PARENTS AND SOCIC-ECONOMIC STATUS ACCORDING TO SEX 


AND YEAR OF ATTENDANCE AT WAGNER 
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and policemen, contains 21 subjects, more than the previous Blishen Scale 
Classes 1 to 4 combined, thus making up the largest segment of the other- 
than-low socio-economic status group. 

Ten boys and eight girls have parents who are members of Blishen 
Scale Class 6, that is have occupations like sales-clerks, truck drivers, 
barbers. Class 7, the lowest in the socio-economic hierarchy, with 
janitors, waitresses, farm and laundry workers as examples, contains the 
most subjects, namely 22, that is 10 boys and 12 girls. 

(4) IQ. The IQ data were obtained from the subjects' cumulative 
records. Five students had only one IQ listed. For the remaining partici- 
pants the mean of the individuals' various IQ test results was considered 
representative of his/her mental ability. Of the students whose records 
stated more than one IQ rating, 20 subjects had two IQ entries, 26 sub- 
jects had three, 17 subjects had four, and 10 subjects had five. No 
subject had a record of six IQ ratings, but one youngster had been tested 
seven times, and another eight times. The participants with low numbers 
of IQ tests usually had not attended school in Edmonton for all their 
elementary grades. 

Taking the average of a student's various IQ measures instead of 
establishing an up-to-date rating appeared acceptable. It is a well known 
fact that youngsters who do not seem to profit from school show a progres- 
sive decline in mental capacity as measured by conventional 1Q tests 
(Miller, 1968, p. 9). As this study was examining the experience of past 
school failure, the mean of available past IQ tests was considered a 
better reflection of the participants' ability to deal with school. 
learning over the years than new test results would have been. 

The data in Table 6 phone somewhat higher mean IQs for males than 


for females for the Wagner students. As underachievement. has been 
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demonstrated to be twice as prevalent among boys than among girls (Flanagan, 
1964; Ford, 1957; Miller, 1962) the present findings are not surprising. 
Comparing the mean IQ of boys from other-thari-low socio-economic 
homes with the mean IQ of boys from low socio-economic background, one 
finds them very similar: 100.0 and 100.25 respectively. The difference is 
a little larger between the two female groups: the other-than-low socio- 
economic girls had a mean IQ of 95.25 whereas the low socio-economic group 
had a mean IQ of 96.5 
The total mean IQ of 98.0 of the participants of this study is close 


to the norm of 100 for the population as a whole. 


COLLECTION OF DATA 

The interview method was considered the most effective means of 
obtaining the information for the present study. As meeting the students 
individually for data gathering would have been excessively time-consuming, 
literature on group interviews was reviewed regarding the group's influence 
on the behavior of its members. 

Trow (1960, p. 603) reported as disadvantages in group sessions 
that some participants might monopolize the discussion or antagonize fellow 
members; on the positive side the presence of other subjects frequently 
gives support to the respondent. A person's reaction to majority opinion 
was examined by Asch (1956) who observed that in most instances a different 
majority judgement was not enough to make an individual change his opinion. 
Festinger & Thibaut (1951) found that the more cohesive the group is the 
greater the pressure it will exert on its members to conform. 

To what extent might the above stated forces have been operating 
among ce participants of the present study during their group interview? 
sradpabs as Trow's (1960) warning that monopolizing might occur, this 


possibility was prevented by arranging that each member was.addressed by 
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name for his turn of the response. Antagonizing was also ruled out by the 
way the interview was structured which made the subject direct his reply 
to the interviewer. On the other hand, it appeared very likely that the 
presence of agemates who had also experienced grade failure was supportive 
to the respondent and made him more relaxed and communicative. The 
observations of group behavior by Asch (1956) were based on situations 
where group members were given a) the same visual experience, and b) where 
most subjects were instructed to persistently give false reports. No pre- 
arrangement of such kind was part of the present study. Therefore, influence 
by majority remarks seemed unlikely. Festinger, Thibaut (1951) stressed 
that degree of group pressure on the individual is dependent on group 
cohesiveness. As the members of each interview group were randomly put 
together, the amount of group pressure on the individual can be considered 
nil or negligible. 

According to the consulted research it appeared that the kind of 
information obtained in small group interviews is similar to that obtained 
in dyadic sessions. 

Originally interviews with groups of five subjects, each from the 
same subgroup were desired. This condition was only infrequently met due 
to the same restrictions prevailing as outlined under 'Limitation of Study'. 
Therefore, out of necessity, interview groups varied in number from two to 
six and were sometimes mixed in regards to participants' sex and socio- 
economic status. The only separation maintained was that of Year I from 
Year III students, as it was assumed that the former might be less at 
ease with students two years their senior in the Wagner program. 

The interviews were conducted in a small conference room. The 
sian dena the researcher were seated around a table upon which the tape 
recorder had been placed. ‘The purpose of the taping and the topics to be 


commented on by the subjects were read from a prepared sheet. It stated 
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"Teachers usually decide which pupils will pass to the next grade, 
who should be transferred into a modified program, who is disrupting the 
class, and so on. 

Little is heard from you, the students, as to why you began to 
have a hard time with your school courses, or how teachers treated you after 
it seemed that you could not keep up with the work of the class. 

These taped interviews are to find out what you students have to 
say about your school experience; for example, what helped you learn and 
what bothered you. 

I will first tell you all the questions that will be put to you. 
But when the actual taping starts, I will ask only one question at a time 
which will be answered by you as I call you by name. When each of you has 
had your turn, I will give you the next question. 

The things I want you to speak about are: 


(1) When did you first notice that learning was hard for you 
in school? How was your school progress from then on? 


(2) Compare your previous school with your present vocational 
school, Wagner, in: 


(a) subjects you found difficult before and now, 


(b) the kinds of teachers you had before and the kinds 
of teachers you have now, 


(c) how your classmates behaved towards you before, 
and in this school. 


(3) What are the opinions of: 
(a) your parents, 


(b) your friends who attend regular high school, 
about the W. P. Wagner High School? 


Names of schools and teachers you might mention will be erased 
from the tapes. Your names, too, will not be used in any way. 


Your willingness to give your views about your school experience 
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38 
will be greatly appreciated, but you now have to decide for yourself 


whether you want to participate in this survey. 

Before we start, are there any questions you have about the taping 
of the discussions?" 

No questions were asked regarding the taping. However, some sub- 
jects inquired, "why did you pick us?" The answer given was that they were 
selected on the basis of their parents’ occupation, as it is generally 
assumed that the more education or training parents have, the more they 
will be able to help their children with schoolwork. 

After these preliminaries had been concluded the first question was 
stated and the interviewer addressed one of the students by name for the 
answer. After this person had finished recording, the interviewer called 
on the next one in a random way. After each member had made his contribu- 
tion, a small part of the tape, about twenty feet, was played back. The 
intention of this procedure was to give the group greater confidence in 
their performance and to ascertain the proper functioning of the recording 
unit. Then the interviewer proceeded to the second question, changing the 
order in which the subjects were called upon to respond. 

No time limit was set for the response of an individual. Asa 
result of accepting whatever each student felt free to contribute, the 
answers varied in length from short sentence replies to rather detailed 
reports. 

The time required for recording sessions varied from 60 to 150 
minutes. The average interview was completed in about 90 minutes. The 
first 15 minutes of a session were usually spent in presenting the purpose 
of the study and each subject's part in it, and the giving of additional 


information. 
SCORING 


The subjects! taped reports were typed out to ensure accuracy and 
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greater ease in analysing the information gathered. 

All the responses concerning past school progress, which were 
answers to the first question, were taken out in order that this unit 
could be processed separately for relevant data. The answers to the 
remaining questions were also sorted and filed according to the topic to 
which they belonged. 

The method used for nae and investigating the data was content 
analysis, which will be discussed in Chapter V. In applying content 
analysis, the first unit was scrutinized for sayings (content variables) 
which occurred with relative frequency and, therefore, could serve as 
indicators of what kinds of groupings of information should be attempted. 
Literature pertinent to the field of investigation was also consulted with 


the hope that it might aid in the establishing of preliminary categories. 
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CHAPTER IV 


DESCRIPTION OF THE CONTENT ANALYSIS 

The recordings of the interviews were subjected to content 
analysis. Content analysis is defined by George (1959) as: 

».. a statistical technique for obtaining descriptive data 

on content variables. Its value in this respect is that it 

offers the possibility of obtaining more precise, objective 

and reliable observations about the frequency with which 

pivens content. characteristics occur.® .'(p. 8) 

As a research tool content analysis has some shortcomings which 
were pointed out by George (1959): as a frequency count it leaves out 
the problem of meaning, and remarks with low frequency of occurrance 
may be either ignored or grouped together under broader categories. 

Other experts on content analysis (Saporta & Sebeok, 1959, p. 144) 
indicated different concerns, namely: categories are often arbitrarily 
established, units of sampling are based on expediency, and relation- 
ships between units are neglected. Pool (1959, p. 214) reported that 
scientists rate content analysis low as a research method because 
different analysts, doing the same thing, might come up with different 
categories. 

Confidence in the method of content analysis was expressed at 
the conference at the Annenberg School of Communication (Gerbner, 

p. xii) where it was concluded that research in this field had burgeoned, 
producing significant theoretical and methodological advances. Berelson 
(1954) who is perhaps the most frequently quoted author in connection with 
content analysis has stressed its great utility in examining communication. 


Five of its seventeen applications listed by Berelson can also be identified 


in the content analysis of the present study; they are: 
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(1) describing the trends in the communication content, 

(2) tracing the development of learners, 

(3) disclosing differences among various groups, 

(4) comparing different reactions on the same topic, and 


(5) reflecting the attitudes and values of the population 
investigated. 


Even greater applicability of content analysis was seen by Westbury 
(1968) who deduced from his research that 

-.. the analyst has a wealth of potential data, more than 

can be realistically captured and analysed. The use that 

can be made of this mass of data...is only limited - for 

practical purposes - by the devices available for recording 

and the coding ingenuity of the observer... (p. 17) 

For the present study content analysis, especially its above 
mentioned functions as proposed by Berelson (1954), appeared to be the 
most suitable means of processing the interview responses. 

This chapter has been devoted to giving a step-by-step outline of 
the procedures applied in extracting the content variables from the parti- 
cipants' responses to the researcher's questions, focusing on the five 
major issues under investigation. The five main issues for analysis are: 
(1) Data Concerning School History 

Unit 1, answers to the question on school history, produced five 
major categories. The first two consisted of collections of statements 
concerned with a) school progress, and b) stated reasons for grade failure. 
The third one c) was concerned with the time lapse between perceived 
learning difficulty and the respective grade failure. The desirability of 
two more categories became evident after the subjects' cumulative files 
had been searched to verify the correctness of the participants' recollec- 
tions. These main categories were d) more successful school progress than 
stated, and e) less successful school progress than stated. 

(2) Data Concerning Academic Subjects 


Unit 2 replies referred to the students' perceptions of their 
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degree of mastery of the academic subjects of English (which includes 
reading as well as oral and written expression) and mathematics. The 
responses were first grouped into the ones dealing with integrated school 
and into responses dealing with Wagner. Each group was further divided 
into English and mathematics sections. The resulting four main categories 
were a) English, and b) mathematics in the regular program; and c) English 
and d) mathematics at W. P. Wagner. Each of these subject matter groups 
was further broken down into two subsections. The first one listed the 
students' perceived difficulty with the academic subject; the second one 
dealt with the various reasons given for assessing the subject matter as 
easy, alrrshtyeor difficult. 

English and mathematics were chosén because in our culture they 
appear to be more important in terms of rr lewine a child as a failure or 
success than other subjects taught. Furthermore, science could not be 
included as not all students had science instruction in their junior high 
school years, nor were all students required to take science in W. P. 
Wagner. 

(3) Data Concerning Teachers 

Unit 3 responses were concerned with the students' perceptions of 
teacher characteristics which they deemed to be qualities beneficial to 
them, or not beneficial to them, in regular school and at Wagner. The 
major categories established were: perceived positive teacher traits in 
a) integrated school, and b) Wagner; perceived negative teacher traits in 


c) integrated school, and d) Wagner. 


(4) Data Concerning Peer Relationship 


Unit 4 dealt with the students' perceptions of their acceptance 
by their classmates prior to their attendance at Wagner as well as at 


Wagner. The statements obtained were organized into the major categories: 
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positive relationship with peers in a) integrated school, and b) Wagner ; 
and negative relationship with peers in c) integrated school, and d) 
Wagner. 
(5) Data Concerning Outsiders' Opinions of Wagner Attenders 

Reactions to the question regarding parents' and outsiders' 
opinions about the Wagner School, Unit 5, resulted in the following main 
categories: a) positive opinions of Wagner by students, parents, friends, 
and the general public, and b) reasons for positive opinions; c) negative 
opinions of Wagner attenders, and d) participants' explanations of 
negative opinions of Wagner attenders. 

Each major unit contained several categories. 

A detailed account of the units, their main categories, and 
categories as constructed as a result of content analysing the interview 


material, will now be provided. 


ANALYSIS OF DATA CONCERNING SCHOOL HISTORY 

The answerg to the question, “When did you first notice that 
learning was hard for you in school? And how was your progress from then 
on?" were processed in the following manner: 

Each grade from 1 to 9 was made a category. Further categories 
were established for recording the students’ recollections of the admin- 
istrative ratings of their school performance in each of their first nine 
years of school attendance. 

At the beginning, failure had been one such category. Later it 
became apparent from the data that it was not only the bare fact of 
failure which needed to be registered, but rather the consequent placement 


in the educational system. Therefore, the various placements following 
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failure were made separate categories instead. 
If pupils spoke of having had considerable learning ditficulty 
but had managed to pass, they were also grouped in a- special category. 
Finally, the following categories emerged and were used to list 
the success of the subjects in each of the nine years spent in the general 
school system: 
(1) Pass (sufficient work had been completed). 


(2) Recommend (failure to master the work of the grade but 
pupil allowed to enter next higher grade). 


(3) Repeat (failure to master the work of the grade. Student 
to remain in the failed grade for another year). 


(4) Transfer to modified class (failure to master the work of 
the grade and student placed into a slower program). 


(S)eelraneter. to adaptation class (failure to master the won of 
the grade; student to continue in an adaptation program). 


(6) School work perceived as difficult but student passed the 
grade. 


(7) Student returned to regular program from modified program. 


(8) Transfer to Wagner High School following failure in a 
regular or modified class. 


Another source for obtaining information regarding the subjects' 
school achievement was their cumulative cards. It was felt that they 
needed to be consulted for verifying the participants' oral accounts. 
Therefore, the record files were searched for the respective entries. 

The same coding system, as far as applicable, was used for map- 
ping out the officially reported school history of the pupils, as was 
applied for classifying their own recollection of their school progress. 

The next procedure was concerned with identifying the number of 
occasions the officially recorded administrative placement coincided with 
the subjects' account of their school performance as well as instances 
where noncorrespondence became evident. In order to establish to what 


degree, if at all, and in what direction, variation occurred, a further 
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breakdown seemed desirable. The following method was used for this 
purpose: 
Group 1 (To include students who related their school 
progress as less successful than it was shown 
to be according to their cumulative file.) 
Their representations fit one of these patterns: 


(1) One grade failed was incorrectly added. 


(2) Modified grade was incorrectly stated when subject 
attended regular class. 


@)eaReturieco regular class was not stated. 
Group 2. (To include subjects who related their school 


progress as more successful than it was shown 
to be according to their cumulative file.) 


Their representations fit one of these patterns: 
(1) One more grade had been repeated than was reported. 


(2) Two more recommendations to next higher grade after 
failure than reported. 


(3) One more grade had been repeated and one more recom- 
mendation to next higher grade after failure than 
reported. 

(4) One more grade had been repeated and two more recom- 
mendations to next higher grade after failure than 


reported. 


(5) More repeats and recommendations than in (4), which 
were not reported. 


(6) Two years of modified program were not reported. 

Describing their school careers was only part of the pupils' res- 
ponse to the interviewer's first inquiry topic. Many added explanations 
which they assumed had contributed to, or caused, their low achievement. 

In order to process the different reasons given which allegedly had pre- 
cipitated their academic failure, each subject's account was checked for 
comments of such nature. Thus, a list of perceived causes was established. 


From that list the circumstances blamed for failure were organized in the 


following categories: 
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Insufficient help received in school 

Material presented was too difficult 
Teacher(s) instructions were unclear 

Subject put too little effort into school work 
Subject had poor relationship with teacher (s) 
Disliked school 


Felt discouraged about his academic ability 
Unable to cope with new mathematics 

Poor relationship with classmates 

Sight, hearing or speech defect 

Illness 


Absenteeism 

Started school too young 
School transfer 

No reasons stated. 

Actually, nineteen different categories of ‘reasons were mentioned. 
"Bereavement', which occurred only once, was grouped with ‘illness’. 
Further reduction in categories was possible. 'Discouraged due to grade 
failure' and 'discouraged' for various other reasons were combined as they 
seemed very similar, even though each of the two were frequently mentioned. 
"Corporal punishment’ and 'poor relationship with teacher(s)' also were 
reduced to one group, since the former had only been listed three times 
dAowoerecton.. Uid not do hisework ) and “novettort, sstarted. out to be 
grouped separately. As they both denote insufficient performance, they 
were placed under the heading 'no effort’. 

"Absenteeism' and 'illness' had been in one category, as both 
result in non-attendance. When it was found that each was mentioned fre- 


quently, two categories were formed, since the former is a voluntary non- 


attendance, whereas illness is not. 


ANALYSIS OF DATA CONCERNING ACADEMIC SUBJECTS 
Of the responses to the request, "Compare your previous schools 
with your present vocational high school in subjects you found difficult 
before and now'', the statements referring to English and mathematics were 
separated. The REnenee for each academic field were further subdivided 


into references to the academic subject in the general system and 
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references concerning its instruction in the vocational high school. 

About two-thirds of the participants of this study had been assig- 
ned to the modified program during some or all of their junior high school 
years. At first different major categories were established for level of 
difficulty in English and mathematics for students from regular classes 
than from the modified classes. When it was found that approximately the 
same proportions from each program had assessed these subjects as difficult 
(or as alright), separate grouping according to program was omitted. 
English 

Remarks dealing with the instruction of English were grouped accor- 
ding to degrees of difficulty expressed. Four categories seemed logical 


for the general school period, namely: 


Very difficult 
DiEErCuLe 
Alright 

Easy. 


It was found that not one student had reported that English had 
Epreared easy to him. 'Easy' as a category was therefore deleted. 

A relatively large number of pupils further stated why they had 
performed in English as they had. These explanations were grouped and the 


following categories emerged: 
Difficulty in reading 
Difficulty in spelling 
Difficulty in grammar 
Difficulty in expression 
Poor teacher-pupil relationship 
English was boring. 


Accounts of experience with English concerning its difficulty in 


the segregated school were recorded in three categories: 


Die Le une 
Alright 
Easy. 


The reasons the students had given in support of their evaluation 


of their present English instruction were grouped under one of the following 
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headings, which were therefore made categories: 


Too much work 

Boring 

Interesting 

Disliked emphasis on written work 
Liked regular class discussion. 


Mathematics 
The responses concerning mathematics in the general school in 
regard to its difficulty were ordered into the same preliminary three 


sections used for the analysis of English, namely: 


Very difficult 
Dire C 
Alriehts 


Many students who had found mathematics a very arduous subject 


added information as to what they perceived had contributed to their 


© 


inadequate achievement. The stated causes were organized under several 


headings. The categories retained were: 


Insufficient help in class 
Unable to understand mathematics 
Dislike mathematics 

New mathematics was too hard. 


The students' evaluation of their comprehension of mathematics in 


the vocational school fit into the following three categories: 


Di£ELCULt 
Alright 
Easy. 


As before, reasons for their present performance were stated. 


These reasons were ordered into the following categories: 


More help received 

More interesting 

Helpful for future trade 
Better explained 

Boring. 


ANALYSIS OF DATA CONCERNING TEACHER TRAITS 
The establishment of the categories in this section was determined 


by the frequency with which certain kinds of incidences or teacher traits, 
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49 
which students considered relevant to the success or lack of success they 


had had in the school system, were mentioned. 

The first step in analysing the section containing the responses 
to the request, "Compare your previous school to your present high school 
in the kind of teachers you had before and the teachers you have now", 
consisted of preparing two lists. One served for the collection of state- 
ments referring to teacher behavior perceived as beneficial, the other one 
was used to register remarks describing pupil-teacher relationships 
perceived as detrimental to learning. 

The next step was the organization of the various remarks on each 
list under specific headings, each designating an assumed relevant teacher 
characteristic, thus setting up preliminary categories. 

To decide on the relevancy of the tentatively established cate- 


gories, studies dealing with teacher evaluation were consulted. Bryan's 


(1961) investigation, Reaction to teachers by students, parents and 


administrators, identified the following traits of a 'good' teacher; 


Fairness 

Friendliness 

Ability to explain 

Sympathetic understanding 

Ability to stimulate interest 
All-round teaching ability 

Sense of humor 

Enthusiasm for subject and teaching 
Emotional control 

Discipline (p. 12). 


Beecher (1940), in The evaluation of teaching, background and 
concepts, named qualities which pupils had indicated as characteristic of 
their best teachers. In the order from the most to the least frequently 
listed in that survey, the qualities were; 

Knowledge of subject matter 

Character, force, disposition, sympathy 

Fairness ; 

Good nature, humor, kindness 


Discipline 
Ability to hold sinteresc 
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Clearness 
Willingness to heip 
Personality 
Sociability 
Patience 
Appearance (p. 46). 


These two lists of qualities of a 'good teacher' as judged by 
student responses by the above quoted authors were combined with the pre- 
liminary categories arrived at by sorting out the statements made by 
students in the present study. Tiss instance, the trait ‘emotional control' 
from the one list and the trait 'patience' from the other list were con- 
sidered to refer to the same characteristic. As ‘patience’ was also a 
preliminary category in the present study, it was retained as a category 
label. 

It also became apparent that some of the categories originally 
chosen were either unnecessary or seldom used; therefore they were either 
omitted or integrated into a closely related one. Such a category was 
"classroom control', classroom control in the sense of maintaining a 
conducive working order and atmosphere. Cleugh (1959) and Johnson (1968) 
presumed that two of the various reasons for inadequate academic perfor- 
mance of potentially normal students were behavioral disorders and social 
maladjustment. Other research (Ellena, Stevenson, & Webb, 1961, p. 28) 
also stressed the importance of this factor. They concluded that poor 
maintenance of classroom order together with a lack of cooperation from 
the students had been found to be chiefly responsible for teacher 
ineffectiveness. 

As the participants of this study were school failures for reasons 
other than low intelligence (pupils of IQ 89 or less had been excluded), 
one would expect that classroom control would figure rather prominently 
in the students' school background. But there were only four references 


to it. These were formulated in terms of strictness and permissiveness, 
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such as, "in the one class they were strict, in the other they let you do 
what you wanted". As classroom control had insufficient entries for a 


category, it was omitted. 

"Help given outside school time' and its opposite, 'laziness', 
were also remarked on too infrequently to justify a separate grouping. In 
this case, the positive references were combined with the 'helpful' cate- 
gory and the negative ones with 'unwilling or unable to help'. 

The qualities ‘impartial’, 'flexible', and ‘gave praise, encourage- 
ment', were seldom referred to. However, their counterpart, ‘unfair', 
"inflexible', and ‘made derogatory remarks', were mentioned numerous times, 
thus warranting the inclusion of the positive as well as the negative 
categories for these traits. 

In this study the categories for ordering teacher behavior per- 
ceived as beneficial by their pupils were: 

Friendly 

Helpful 

Motivated students to work 

Impartial 

Baplene 

Gave praise, encouragement 

Ability to explain 

Flexible, permissive 

Helpful. 

The categories used in this study containing teacher traits con- 
sidered not beneficial by students were: 

Unfriendly 

Unconcerned 

Deterrent to learning 

Unfair 

Lack, of patience 

Made discouraging, derogatory remarks 

Littléesability to, explain 

Inflexible, authoritarian 

Unwilling or unable to help. 


After selecting relevant trait groups the data were recorded in 


its proper place in the following four major categories: 
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(1) Perceived traits of teachers in integrated schools 


which students judged as having been beneficial to 
them. 


(2) Perceived traits of teachers in integrated schools 
which students judged as not having been beneficial 
EOmenems 


(3) Perceived traits of teachers in the Wagner School 
which students judged as having been beneficial to 
them. 

(4) Perceived traits of teachers in the Wagner school 
which students judged as not having been beneficial 
to them. 

In connection with teacher description, information was obtained 
which did not lend itself for grouping under the already established 
categories. Many pupils had spoken of class size as a contributing factor 
in teacher behavior. Corporal punishment was another case. It appeared 
inaccurate to lump corporal punishment with teacher traits, as it is 
handed out for happenings outside the classroom also (e.g. schoolyard, on 
the way to and from school) and is occasionally administered by someone 
other than the classroom teacher. Other statements not yet grouped were 
the ones referring to teachers being "not as good" in the previous schools 
as compared to the teachers at Wagner. 

In order to give account of these three groups of data, ‘class 


size', ‘corporal punishment', and ‘teachers in Wagner are better', were 


also made categories. 


ANALYSIS OF DATA CONCERNING. PEER RELATIONSHIP 
The collected responses to the request, 'Compare your previous 
school to Wagner in how your classmates behaved towards you", were exam- 
ined in the following way: 
The preliminary scrutiny of answers referring to integrated school 
suggested that the statements oe be divided into two sections. The 


first one would receive expressions of experiences which were perceived 
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5 
as unpleasant or discriminatory; the second one would be for remarks which 
indicated acceptance of the students by their peers despite low school 
performance. y 

The responses of a negative nature were further organized into 
the: categories: 'few friends’, ‘name’ calling', 'cliques', 'prejudice', 

"not accepted', ‘age-size Nee. "being bullied") bfiente =) and 
"fele dumb’* 

Relationships assumed as being pleasant were arranged under the 
headings 'accepted', and 'no difference before and here’. 

The reports regarding student-student behavior in Wagner were 
arbaneed into tne eroups ‘felt freer’, 'all are equals’, ‘accepted! , and 
"friendlier' on the positive side. On the negative sidé only one class- 
ification seened necessary, namely ‘not identifying with classmates’. 

After the various responses had been ordered under the appropriate 
headings and the entries had been counted, it became apparent that some 
categories could be collapsed. The preliminary group 'prejudice' held 
only five entries, all referring to prejudice due to oe As prejudice 
prevents acceptance, the prejudice statements were combined with the 
larger category "not accepted'. Another earlier grouping integrated into 
the 'not accepted' category was the one labeled 'cliques', which had seven 
entries, all stressing the non-accepting aspect. 

Final categories used for the integrated school were: 

Few friends 

Name calling 

Not accepted 

Age~-size difference 

Being bullied 

Fights 

Felt dumb 


which listed the negative experiences, and 
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Accepted 

No difference before now. 
which contained the positive statements. : 

For the segregated school reports the preliminary categories were 
retained as the final categories. They were: 

Felt freer , 

All are equals 

Accepted 

Friendlier. 
for the favourable remarks. On the opposite side the one category 

Not identifying with classmates 
sufficed. 

ANALYSIS OF DATA CONCERNING STIGMA 

The last section of the content analysis was concerned with the 
identifying of the various response groups to the question: "What are 
the opinions of your parents and your friends about the vocational high 
school you are attending?" 

Obviously two large main categories resulted. The first one con- 
tained the parents' views of the segregated school and the subjects' 
explanations of the possible basis of their elders' approval or disappro- 
val. The second one dealt with the assumed or experienced reputation the 
vocational high school had among persons other than parents of the 
participants of this study. 

The categories which seemed to organize best the sentiments 
attributed to the subjects' parents in regards to the special school were: 

Positive opinion 

Visited school 

For students with problems 

For students desiring trade training 


Offers more opportunity and/or freedom 
Prevents school dropout. 


Generally, it appeared that the opinions allegedly held by parents 


were in accordance with the views of the students themselves. The instances 
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where this did not seem to be the case were collected in the category: 
Student - parents differ. 
The youngsters' statements regarding friends' opinions of Wagner 
were arranged into categories which demonstrated the possible thinking of 
outsiders or the quality of their relationship to the students: 


School is fairly unknown 

Most friends are here 

Friends wish to be here 

Wagner is for the dumb 

Name calling 

Have positive opinions after visiting 
Laugh about Wagner 

Experienced discrimination. 


Another group of categories was established to order the various 
ways in which the Wagner pupils had attempted to provide rationalizations 
and/or stated their reactions to the stigma associated with their special 
school status; they were: 


Outsiders are misinformed 

Heard only positive opinions 

Try to change negative opinions 
Negative treatment is in joke 
Ignore negative opinions 

Wagner is for cripples 

Wagner is for lazy or slow students 
Students are not bothered by stigma 
Students are bothered by stigma 

Not telling outsiders of Wagner attendance 
Proud of Wagner. 
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CHAPTER V 


QUANTITATIVE RESULTS 

In this chapter the quantitative analysis of the responses to the 
five open-ended interview questions are presented. 

Unit 1 deals with school history. The subjects’ administrative 
placement following grade failure is graphically depicted and so fevthe 
prevalence of grade failure from the first to the ninth school year. The 
stated reasons for poor academic achievement are shown and organized with 
respect to sex and socio-economic status of the participants. 

Unit 2 describes the findings concerned with subject matter 
Whe ta CuLoyeUntt ese Ce DOLLS O11 student-teacher relationship. Unit 4 
presents the results obtained on peer interaction. In Units 2, 3, and 
4 the responses are tabulated according to the four variables: integ- 
rated school, Wagner, sex, and socio-economic status. 

The tables of Unit 5 summarize the data related to opinions held 
regarding the Wagner School and the students! stated reactions to 
derogatory remarks of community members concerning special school 


attenders. 


SCHOOL HISTORY 
Not obtaining passing marks in a grade could have resulted for 
the participants of this study in being assigned to: 
(1) Repeating the grade failed. 
(2) Social promotion which might be one of the following: 
yew lornext nigher regular grade. 


(b) To next higher special class, namely 
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(i) modified class; 

(ii) adaptation class; 

(iii) transfer to W. P. Wagner High School. 

(1) Grade at Which Subjects First Failed and Following Class Placement 

Table 7 illustrates at which grade the subjects first failed to 
obtain minimum academic requirement as well as how the school system 
dealt with their grade failure. 

Half of the students (40) had their first failure experience in 
the first four years of school. The smallest percentage of first grade 
failures are in grade eight and nine, namely 1.25 percent and 3.75 per- 
cent respectively; furthermore, these pupils were not retained in the 
unsuccessful grade but were passed on by social promotion. 

More youngsters (42) whose school achievement had become unsatis- 
factory repeated the grade of their first failure than were assigned to 
the next higher grade by social promotion (23) in the elementary grades. 
This trend is reversed in the junior high Deeg after their first 
grade of non-attainment of academic requirement only four children were 
advised to repeat the grade whereas 11 youngsters obtained social 
promotion. 

The rate of first grade failure is highest in grade three, 
namely 17.5 percent. This is followed by 16.25 percent non-attainment 
of passing marks in grade six, and 15.0 percent in grade five. 

Table 7 also demonstrates that the Edmonton Public School 
System decides more frequently on repetition (57.5 percent) than social 
promotion (42.5 percent) when assigning class placement of pupils who 


have failed for the first time. 
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(2) Prevalence of Multiple Grade Failure 

Figure 1 does not give information as to what grade the subjects 
were in when the second or more frequent failures were registered, or 
from what grade the students were transferred to Wagner. Rather these 
data are based on the common denominator that all subjects spent nine 
years in the integrated school. 

There is a great variation in the number of times the subjects 
failed during their nine years in integrated school. The greatest dif- 
ference exists between the two pupils who never succeeded in passing a 
grade and the three students who struggled successfully with the regular 
program until grade nine. 

Eighty-one percent of the youngsters had erpertenoed grade 
failure by the end of their sixth Snot year; 42.5 percent had failed 
two or more times. 

By the end of their eighth school year the number of youngsters 
who had failed grades has risen to 77, that is 96.25 percent; of this 
group 35 percent had failed four or more times. 

The end of the ninth school year, marked by non-attainment of all 
subjects, shows 6.25 percent of the subjects have failed eight times, 
8.75 percent have failed seven times, another 8.75 percent have failed 
six times, and 6.25 percent have failed five times. The number of 
youngsters who have failed four or more times is 51 or 63.75 percent. 


(3) Reported Learning Difficulty Prior to Year of Grade Failure 


Although the question the students were asked was: ‘''When did 
you first notice that learning was hard for you in school, and how was 
your progress from then on?" most youngsters (63 of the 80) responded by 
stating their first graderfor which they had not received passing marks. 


With the many incidences of failure one becomes inclined 
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MULTIPLE GRADE FAILURES 


FIGURE 1 
FROM SCHOOL YEARS ONE TO NINE 


PREVALENCE OF SUBJECTS' 
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to derogate the perceived academic difficulties, which did not have 
immediate failure consequences, to a secondary place of importance, or 
disregard them altogether. Still, there is no doubt that they deserve 
mentioning, not only because they were direct answers to the interview 
question which declared to be interested in perceived difficulties as 
well as failures, but also because at that time the impending failures 
might still have been preventable if the cause had been delineated and 
a suitable program instituted. 

As only 17 students reported learning difficulty one or more 
years prior to grade failure, these data will be presented in a few 
paragraphs rather than in table form. 

Eight of these 17 youngsters experienced a snes of academic 
inadequacy already in their first aaa year. Almost all of them, 16 
subjects, met with learning hardship in the elementary grades. Only 
one youngster managed alright until the eighth grade. 

Considering the fact that all 17 subjects eventually received 
non-attainment ratings, it seems of interest to establish what time 
lapse existed between when the child perceived himself as having learning 
difficulty and the grade he first failed. 

Of the 17 subjects who mentioned perceived learning difficulty, 
nine, or more than half of them, failed due to unsatisfactory class 
work one year later. Six youngsters had two years of uncertainty and 
struggle before they were failed. Of the remaining two youngsters not 
yet accounted for, one accomplished passing marks for five more years, 
and the other subject for six years. 

(4) Discrepancies between Stated and Actual School History 
The question, "When did you first notice that learning was hard 


for you in school, and how was your progress from then on"? is of a 
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fairly general nature. For instance, it did not suggest that a detailed 
account was expected, or a grade-by-grade evaluation, after the first 
failure. Therefore, omissions, like not reporting the return to a 
regular class after a modified grade, or not mentioning the number of 
social cpausstastsc Pejvele could be attributed to the formulation of the request. 
Also, if only certain grades were referred to, no effort was made by the 
interviewer to encourage the subjects to till in®the gaps. 

Furthermore, at the time the study was planned, it was not known 
too clearly what incidental information could be expected and in what 
way they would lend themselves to analysis. 

The comparison, narrated versus actual school history, was not 
intended as a measure of reliability of students' statements. The kind 
of directions which elicited the replies would preclude this. However, 
Since two sets of data were available and the comparison seemed to have 
merit and reflected the integrity of the subjects interviewed, the in- 
formation, with the above qualifying remarks, have been included. 

The number of pupils whose oral account of their school history 
showed a discrepancy with the records of the school was 15. Four sub- 
jects presented their school career as less successful than listed in 
the files. The errors were of the following kind: One grade failed was 
incorrectly added by two students. Modified grade was incorrectly stated 
when subjects attended regular class, applied to one pupil, and one pupil 
did not mention his return to regular from modified class. 

The group whose school files showed more grade failures than 
stated by students contained 11 members. The errors consisted of: One 
more grade had been repeated than was reported; this was found in the 
case of two students. Three pupils did not list two additional 


recommendations to the next higher grade after failure. For two 
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63 
participants one more grade had been repeated and one more recommendation 
to the next higher grade after failure was noted than had been reported. 
One student omitted one grade that was repeated and two recommendations 
to next higher grade, and another pupil had neglected to report even more 
frequent grade failure than the latter one. Lastly, two youngsters 
spoke of attendance in regular class whereas the records showed two 
years attendance in the modified program. 

The proportion of subjects whose school files listed more grade 
failure than were mentioned in the interview consisted, as already stated, 
of 11, that is 13.75 percent. This seems a relatively small number in 
the light of the rather general nature of the question asked. 

(5) Stated Reasons for Grade Failure 

The students had not been asked "why" they did not succeed in 
school. Therefore, it seemed significant that 66 participants, or 82.5 
percent also added the circumstances which in their opinion had led to 
their failing marks. 

Table 8 presents the incidence of the various reasons according 
to sex and socio-economic class of subjects who contributed them. 

It is apparent that the girls not only were somewhat more eager 
to provide explanations for their unsatisfactory school achievement (36 
volunteered reasons as compared to 30 boys), but the girls also supplied 
a larger number of reasons, namely 72 reasons or 2.0 per female as 
against 51 or 1.7 reasons per male. 

Each of the two female socio-economic groups provided 36 reasons 
for grade failure. The group least tempted to explain the whys of their 
scholastic non~-attainment is the one of the low socio-economic boys. 

Only 14 of the 20 subjects attempted to give reasons, and their total 


number of reasons amounts to 22, or 1.538 per member. 
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Forty percent of the other-than-low socio-economic females 
(Classes 1 to 5) attributed their poor school performance to poor atten- 
dance, whereas only 25 percent of the girls in socio-economic Classes 6 
and 7 considered missing too much school as a cause; this compares to 15 
and 20 percent of pupils respectively in the male groups. 

Unsatisfactory peer relationship as a contributing factor was men- 
tioned by 20 percent of the Se nere chanel Ce socio-economic girls, while 10 
percent of the females in the low socio-economic group stated this reason. 
The number of other-than-low socio-economic males in this category is also 
10 percent, and no statement of this nature was made by the low socio~econ- 
omic boys. 

Teacher relationship as interfering with school learning was 
mentioned by 55 percent of the other-than-low socio-economic status boys; 
15 percent of the low socio-economic status males referred to this problem. 


(6) Grade Failure in Relation to Social and Personal Adjustment, and 
Curriculum Difficulty. 


Another way of examining Table 8 is to arrange the stated reasons 
for grade failure into the three sections depicted in Table 9, namely, 
failure due to: 


(a) Poor personal adjustment, which contains the categories 'too 
little effort") and “missed too much school". 


(b) Poor social adjustment, which is made up of the categories 

‘unfriendly treatment by teachers' and 'poor relationship 

with peers’. 

(c) ‘Subjects too hard' or poor planning of the school system. 

It is interesting to note that most frequently pupils blamed 
themselves for their low academic achievement; 47 subjects, 20 boys and 
27 girls, made statements indicating poor personal adjustment. Next in 
frequency rated poor social adjustment; 16 boys and 2oP S41 LSe oreo tau: 


of 40, mentioned this as a problem. The least fault was found with the 
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demands of the school, namely that subject matter instruction was too hard; 
15 boys and 21 girls, a total of 36 students, remarked on this reason. 

Tables 8 and 9 each summarize 123 reasons precipitating school 
failure. It needs to be pointed out again that 14 subjects abstained 
from volunteering explanations for their unsatisfactory school progress, 
whereas the contributions of the remaining 66 youngsters ranged from one 
to three per person. 

SUBJECT MATTER DIFFICULTY 
(1) Subject Matter Difficulty in Integrated School 

As Table 10 exhibits, the proportion of pupils who found mathe- 
matics 'difficult' in integrated school is larger than the number who 
stated it was 'alright'. The trend is the same for the subject English. 

Examining the English and mathematics 'difficult' columns one 
notices that the percentage of pupils who considered English hard is the 
same as the percentage who expressed that mathematics gave them trouble. 

More females (80%) reported ‘difficulty' with the subject English 
than did males (62.5%). The proportion of pupils who had trouble in math- 
ematics is largest in the other-than-low socio-economic group of boys 
(80%); next in frequency rank the girls of the same socio-economic back- 
ground; low socio-economic boys have the smallest incidence (60%) of 
remarks which indicated that they could not cope with this subject. 

None of the students spoke of English or mathematics as having 
been ‘easy'. The column 'easy', nonetheless, is included to facilitate 
comparison of perceived subject matter difficulty between integrated 
school, Table 10, and W. P. Wagner school, Table il. 

(2) Subject Matter Difficulty in W. P. Wagner School 
The English and Mathematics instruction in Wagner School are to 


supplement the pupils' training in the vocational areas. In this respect 
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English and mathematics have a different content than that taught in the 
integrated school. 

Table 11 shows that the demands of English in Wagner were judged 
as ‘alright' by approximately three-fourths of the students; slightly more 
than one*+tenth rated them as 'difficult' and less than one in six rated 
them as 'easy'. There was very little difference in the assessment of 
English as 'alright' between the male and female groups. 

The ratio of pupils who stated that mathematics is 'alright' was 
somewhat larger than four in ten. More girls reported 'difficulty' in 
mathematics than did boys. 

Considering socio-economic status and 'difficult' for the subject 
English, low socio-economic boys and girls are represented only in very 
small proportion (5% for each group) when compared to the boys and girls 
in the same columns who are members of the other-than-low socio-economic 
status group (20% and 15% respectively). On the other hand a larger per- 
centage of low socio-economic males and females (35% and 50% respectively) 
rated mathematics’/as 'difficult' than is the case for the boys and girls 
in the other-than-low socio-economic segment (15% and 40% in the same order). 

Comparing the 'difficult' column under English with that under 
mathematics it becomes evident that more pupils reported having trouble 


with mathematics than found English ‘difficult' in Wagner. 


TEACHER TRAITS 
The students' communications on teacher traits are summarized in 
two tables. Table 12 deals with perceived teacher attitudes. For easier 
comparison data referring to teachers in integrated school are shown side 
by side with the same kind of information referring to teachers in Wagner. 
Table 13 is organized in the same manner as Table 12 but presents 


perceived teaching style in the two school settings. 
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Attention is drawn to the fact that with regards to positive charac- 
teristics more remarks were obtained describing the Wagner teachers (152) 
than were volunteered for teachers in the previous schools (86); the ratio 
is approximately 1.75:1. 

The opposite is the case when negative teacher behavior is con- 
sidered. The incidences of students reporting unfavourable experiences 
with Wagner teachers is rather small; they only amount to 35, whereas 155 
negative statements of teacher characteristics in the integrated school 
were made; the respective ratio here is 1:4.43. 

(1) Perceived Teacher Attitudes 

Table 12 gives an account of the proportion of pupils who remarked 
on their teachers as having one, or more than one, of the following charac- 
teristios. | helpiule friendly’ >. “concerned... and ‘patient's lable 12 
further depicts what percentage of youngsters perceived that their teachers 
lacked the above attributes, as well as the percentage of students who did 


not comment on these specific traits. 


The most often referred to positive teacher behavior in integrated 
school is ‘helpful'; but there are more accounts of 'helpful' teachers in 
Wagner School. The most frequent favourable teacher trait mentioned re- 


"friendly'; this characteristic is more than 


garding Wagner teachers is 
twice as frequently associated with Wagner teachers than with teachers in 
integrated school. 

"Not concerned' is the category most frequently mentioned for un- 
desirable teacher behavior in integrated school; it was referred to seven 
times as often as for Wagner teachers. The category with the highest 
entries of negative characteristics of Wagner teachers is iinet endiy ts 
the proportion of perceived ‘unfriendly’ teacher treatment at Wagner is 


approximately half of the number of instances reported for such exper- 


iences in earlier schools. 
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In the integrated school more teachers were perceived as 'helpful' 
than as 'not helpful'; the ratio is approximately 6:5 respectively. For 
the remaining teacher traits listed, more undesirable instances of teacher 
attributes are provided than of desirable ones; the ratios are, for 
"friendly' - 'not friendly' 7:8; for 'concerned'’ - ‘not concerned' 3:7; 
and for 'patient' - 'not patient' 4:15 respectively. 

For Wagner teacher traits the perceived positive ones outnumber 
the perceived negative ones in all cases. The ratios are, for ‘helpful' - 
"not helpful’ 12:1; for ‘friendly’ - ‘not friendly' 44:15; for 'concerned' 
=mnoOurconcer neds (15:2 mandeormmenatient. — "not patient: — 15.4. 

It can be observed that there are more responses from females 
(171) * than arom males (13/7)." Considering socio-economic status, the most 
frequent statements were made by low socio-economic females (69) ee the 
least frequent ones by low~socio-economic males (56). The other-than-low 
socio-economic status females contributed 82 entries, the boys in the 
same social group 81. 

Table 12 organized 308 responses concerned with positive and neg- 
ative teacher characteristics which averages approximately 3.87 responses 
per student. 

(2) Perceived Teaching Style 

As Table 13 illustrates, Wagner teachers were described by 
students as exhibiting undesirable teaching qualities to a lesser extent 
than their colleagues in integrated school. 

In regard to the skill 'motivating' pupils to learn, the same 
number of references is made for integrated as for Wagner teachers. When 
students remark on the opposite experience, namely teacher behavior that 
discouraged learning, or ‘not motivating’, the results are very different: 


there are 13.7 times as many ‘non-motivating' teacher examples in integrated 
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school than in Wagner. 

Teachers in integrated school were also mentioned 2.5 times more 
frequently on being 'unclear' in their instructions, and three times as 
many remarks were made on being ‘inflexible’ than were made for the 
teachers in the Wagner School. 

If one looks at teacher attitudes, Table 12, and teaching style, 
Table 13, together, one realizes that students reflect more often on the 
first than on the latter. The number of responses referring to positive 
teacher attitudes as compared to the number of responses dealing with 
positive wéachine style is) in the ratio of 3.53] respectively for inte— 
grated school and 4.63:1 for Wagner. The ratio of negative teacher char- 
acteristics to negative teaching style in integrated school is 1.46:1 
respectively, whereas for Wagner it is 2.18:1. The four stated ratios, 
teacher characteristics to teaching style, appear to indicate that if 
the student-teacher relationship is gocd, teaching skills are not much of 
an issue. On the other hand, when teachers exhibit 'negative' attitudes 
in the learning situation, students give increased attention to, or are 
more critical of, teaching style. 

(3) Prevalence of 'Better' Teachers in Wagner School 

The subjects had been asked to compare previous teachers to their 
present ones to establish the kind of student-teacher relationship exper- 
ienced by the low-achieving students. As Table 12 and Table 13 already 
demonstrated, the pupils spoke of considerably more favourable qualities 
and experiences regarding the Wagner teachers than of teachers in regular 
classes. 

Table 14 focuses only on the bare comparison of subjects' state- 
ments asserting that Wagner teachers were 'better' than their previous 


teachers, 'the same', or ‘not as good' as teachers in integrated school. 
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The high degree of student consensus, 65 percent, on 'better' 
teachers in Wagner, makes it very obvious that it is the prevailing 
student opinion. A similar finding was reported in research by Jampolsky 
(1972), namely, "the teachers in Wagner are held in high esteem by their 


students" (p. 86). 


PEER RELATIONSHIP 
(1) Peer Relationship in Integrated School 

The low achievers' interaction with their classmates in integ- 
rated school are summarized in Table 15. Slightly less than one-third 
stated they were 'accepted'; one might assume that they had a fairly 
average social life in integrated school in contrast to the remaining 
two-thirds of the students who felt they were 'not accepted' for one, 
or more than one, reason. 

The most frequent explanation for the reported 'non-acceptance' 
by their peers was 'few friends'. 'Age-size difference’, that is, not 
being part of the group due to being older and/or taller than most, 
ranked next in frequency. Other factors mentioned as contributing to 
the social isolation of the low achiever in’ the regular classroom, 
listed in order of decreasing frequency, were: 'fights', 'felt dumb’, 
"name calling' and 'being bullied'. There was little variation in the 
proportions of the subjects referring to the latter five stated reasons 
for non-acceptance. 

Examining the socio-economic status groups one notices that the 
other-than-low categories referred more often to the 'age-size difference’ 
as a factor in poor peer relationship than did low socio-economic 


youngsters. 


More variance in the number of replies per column is evident 
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between the male and the female groups. More than twice as many boys 

as girls reported that they felt 'accepted'in the integrated school. 
Boys also provided more frequent entries in the columns 'being bullied’, 
and 'fights'. The girls remarked more frequently in the categories 'few 
friends', ‘name calling', 'felt dumb', and 'age-size difference’. 

(2) Peer Relationship in Wagner 

The peer interaction in Wagner which is described in Table 16 is 
strikingly different from the classmate relationship in the integrated 
school setting as shown in Table 15. Table 16 has only one column for 
unsatisfactory pupil communication, namely, ‘not identifying with class- 
mates' which lists three remarks. As this column heading indicates, 
these youngsters' isolation was of their own choosing. With the excep- 
tion of the three loners the peer relationship in Wagner appeared to be 
of a thoroughly positive nature. The most outstanding quality was 
"friendly', which was referred to by more than half of the students; 
next in importance ranks 'accepted', followed by the other explanations 
of the agreeable social climate 'all are equal' and ‘freer’. 

It should be noted that the youngsters who did 'not identify 
with classmates’ consisted only of males; one of them was from the 
other-than-low socio-economic status group and two were from the low 
socio-economic group. 

Five girls asserted that the school atmosphere in Wagner is 


"freer'; only one boy remarked on this aspect. 


PREVALENT OPINIONS REGARDING WAGNER ATTENDERS 
The information presented in the following three tables are 
student responses to the question: "What are the opinions of your parents 


about Wagner, and what are your friends' opinions about Wagner''? 
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Although parents' opinions were requested, most subjects re- 
marked only briefly on their parents' view in their answers and then 
continued by asserting that parents know Wagner mainly from the students’ 
report at home, or parents regard the school the same way their youngsters 
do. This was usually followed by the subjects giving their own assess-— 
ment of the Wagner School. 

The question regarding friends' opinions of Wagner had to be 
changed to "the opinions of your friends who do not attend Wagner". 
Furthermore, in recalling some seemingly unpleasant encounters with age- 
mates resulting from their attendance at Wagner, the participants some- 
times added the opinions of adult outsiders who were not relatives. 
Therefore, the column 'friends' refers to friends and agemates outside 
Wagner, and the column ‘'other' refers to adults in the community who are 
not relatives. 

(1) 4Content of Negative Experiences 

Table 17 lists experiences which appeared to be demoralizing to 
Wagner students. These attitudes were reported to be expressed by 
relatively unavoidable social contacts. 

Neither the students themselves nor their parents ‘laugh about' 
the concept of the Wagner School as some friends or other outsiders do. 
Nor has discrimination among Wagner students or between parents and 
Wagner students and other siblings been mentioned. Furthermore, the 
stated reports of 'laugh about Wagner School' and eee nee discrimina- 
tion' are rather rare occurrences. 

The most often referred to unpleasant remark consists of having 
the Wagner School identified as 'school for the dumb'. Next in frequency 
is mentioned ‘name calling'; all names signify mental subnormality. The 


column ‘Wagner is for cripples, weirdos' contains expressions which 
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indicates that Wagner students are considered physically, mentally, or 
emotionally, inferior to regular school attenders. 

By far the greatest number of rejection and humiliation is 
credited to peers outside the school. Unpleasant treatment reported 
from these agemates is 6.6 times more common than similar treatment 
attributed to older 'others' or fellow students. The group showing 
greatest acceptance of Wagner are 'parents' who provided the lowest 
incident of reported negative attitudes. 


(2) Prevalence of Positive and Negative Opinions Regarding Wagner 
Attenders 


Table 18 displays the number of positive and negative opinions 
reported in regard to Wagner attenders and the four groups of people 
who were said to hold these opinions. Attention is also given to the 
reporters' sex and socio-economic status. 

The total number of persons who were credited with viewing 
Wagner in a positive way is greater than the total number of people 
holding opposing attitudes, namely 162 to 112 respectively. One can 
Observe that positive remarks are predominantly expressed by students 
themselves or attributed to their parents. Considering only the 
students' positive views, 92.5 percent assessed their school as being a 
"sood' echoal for them, 5 percent mentioned dissatisfaction with the 
fact that they were placed at Wagner, and 2.5 percent did not volunteer 
any sentiment in this respect. | 

The proportion of positive Bamcencar regarding Wagner attributed 
to parents is almost as large as that of their offspring, namely 86.25 
percent. The percentage of parents reported to consider Wagner of lesser 
Quality than regular school, is¥l3./5.. the percentage of students re- 


porting negative opinions of Wagner expressed by their friends is 78.75; 
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20 percent mentioned outside friends for positive remarks. Students 
credited 42.5 percent of 'others' as having uttered negative statements 
in connection with Wagner; only 3.75 of the students mentioned positive 
views from this group. 

It seems noteworthy that more parents (8) of low socio-economic 
females considered Wagner a negative experience for their youngsters than 
did parents of the other three groups where only one parent in each group 
is reported to find Wagner not advantageous for low achievers. 

Girls reported of no ‘others’ having remarked positively of their 
present school but many, 26.26 percent, gave instances of ‘others' 
speaking in unfavourable terms about it. This contrasts to the boys of 
whom 3.75 percent reported positive, and 16.25 percent negative, opinions 
of Wagner given by ‘others’. 

(3). Rationalizations of, or Reactions to, Negative Opinions 

An account of the various rationalizations and other reactions 
by students, or attributed to parents or friends, when confronted with 
negative attitudes to Wagner, is provided in Table 19. There is no group 
of ‘Others' in this table as subjects did not refer to -‘others” in this 
connection. 

Students contributed to all thirteen columns of responses, 
parents and friends to only six each. The response columns which display 
sentiments expressed by parents differ from the ones into which the re- 
marks of friends could be grouped. 

The columns in Table 19 are arranged to start with the column 
listing the most commonly reported responses to the column listing the 
least commonly reported one. 
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TABLE 19 


RATIONALIZATION OF, OR REACTIONS TO, PERCEIVED NEGATIVE 
OPINIONS OF WAGNER ATTENDERS, AND TO WHOM THEY ARE ATTRIBUTED 


ATTRIBUTED TO 
STUDENTS PARENTS FRIENDS 


v/s ho h 
MENTIONED MENTIONED MENTIONED 
YES NO YES NO YES NO 
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OR REACTIONS TO, 
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"ignore negative remarks', ‘try to change negative opinions', 'do not 
tell outsiders their school is Wagner', and 'Wagner prevents dropouts’. 
The proportion of students who stated they react this way is 36.25, 
27.5, 8.75, and 8.75 percent respectively. The most frequently referred 
to categories, ‘ignore negative opinions' and 'do not tell outsiders 
their school is Wagner', are passive responses to unpleasant treatment. 
In contrast to these are the positive and active reactions of ‘try to 
change negative opinions', and 'Wagner prevents dropouts’. 

The three columns which contain entries from all three groups, 
students, parents, and friends, are ‘Wagner gives much trade training', 
"Wagner offers more opportunities’ (for low achievers), and 'negative 
remarks are jokes only'. The first two response columns point out real 
advantages of attendance at Wagner. 

When faced with unpleasant views about Wagner, students and 
friends resort to responses like 'Wagner is fairly unknown' (26.25 
percent), ‘outsiders are misinformed’ (22.5 percent). A few of them 
(5 percent) even go as far as asserting ‘heard only positive remarks' 
about Wagner attenders, which seems contrary to the generally expressed 
experience. 

The total number of encouraging reactions attributed to friends 
is 13, the lowest number of responses when compared to the parent group 
which is credited with 32. The students’‘themselves contributed 145 
responses, also the highest number of reactions in each column except 
one. It is obvious that students have many useful rationalizations and 
other ready reactions at their disposal which they apply to maintain in 


their own minds an acceptable status of the Wagner attender. 
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Although the results obtained by content-analysing the students' 
communication were not tested for statistical significance, they none- 
theless indicate trends in education of the low achievers and reflect the 
attitudes and values not only of the low achievers themselves, but also 


that of their peers, teachers, parents, and the community. 


RELIABILITY 

To obtain an estimate of the rating reliability the following 
procedure was used: 

Eight students (10 percent of the total sample) were selected at 
random. The interview responses of these subjects were compared with the 
typed transcripts by a second rater to check the accuracy of transcription. 
No transcription errors were found in these eight transcripts. 

The second rater was then familiarized with the rating procedure 
by working through one of the transcripts not included among the eight 
selected above. The rater was then instructed to rate the eight randomly 
chosen transcripts in similar fashion, and to use her own judgement in 
cases of doubt. 

The obtained response-frequencies were then ranked for each 
student and Spearman's Coefficient of Rank Correlation was calculated to 
obtain an estimate of inter-rater reliability. The coefficients for the 
eight randomly selected students ranged from .88 to .98, with a median 


of .95. This coefficients demonstrate high inter-rater reliability. 
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CHAPTER VI 
QUALITATIVE DESCRIPTIONS OF THE DATA 


The students’ remarks presented in this chapter are intended to 
illustrate the kind of statements which led to the establishment of a 
category in the process of content-analysing the grade failures' replies 
to the five open-ended questions. Furthermore, examples of the grade 
failures' replies are necessary for a fuller appreciation of the school 
experience of low achieving youngsters. The tables depicting different 
aspects of the various findings are only bare skeletons of the collected 
and ordered information obtained. They give a very limited, impersonal 
reflection of the situation under investigation. These figures do not 
convey how the individual was affected by the experience and its conse- 
quences and how he subsequently attempted to cope with his degradation. 
Therefore, adding some of the pupils' remarks not only supplements the 
bare statistics but also present a valuable, new perspective. 

The quoted phrases do not always consist solely of sentences or 
parts of sentences which directly fit a certain category. What preceded 
and/or followed particular assertions-~even though at times belonging to 
a different category--was included if it explained the relevant situation 
or the student's sentiment. 

SCHOOL HISTORY 

The grades failed and the subsequent placement in the educational 
system are administrative facts and could have been obtained from the 
school records without confrontation of the pupils with the request to 
relate their school history. What was not available from the files was 
how the youngsters had reacted to the verdict of intellectual inadequacy 
assigned to them by the school; what rationalizations they applied to 
retain some hope and self-esteem and what attitudes had been developed 
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in the process. The youngsters' perceptions of what precipitated their 
school failure were considered an important part of this research. 
Categories of Stated Causes of Grade Failure 

Insufficient Help Received in School 


...the smarter guys with the H's were teacher's pets. 
And when you are not as smart, you don't get as much 
attention. I did not get special help; they just put 
us jonttherside. -; 


-..-they don't want to put up with the slow guys. They 
don't want to put up with them in the regular classes... 


.-.l repeated grade 5. It was a grade 5 and 6 classroom. 
The teacher had little time to spend with anybody and I 
did $nomecet that much better... 


...the teacher did not pay enough attention to every- 
body and I got behind... 


Material Presented Was! Too Difficult 


---L had lots of trouble understanding; I was really 
Slow. ae 


...the teacher only explained things once. Most of the 
kids got it except me and a few other guys... 


...learning has always been hard for me... 


...Ll repeated grade 3 and then everything was growing 
hard until I reached modified 7... 


..-L did not understand any work they did; not in a 
single subject... 


SasiWedrdanot Catch ipswith my subjects, until enade 6 
which I repeated... 


.wewhen L was in the other school Wt was aot harder 
and I got bored and did not pay attention... 


.-in grade 3 we had that teacher from England; I 
could not understand her too well. I was recommen- 
ded to grade 4, failed and had to repeat it. Grade 
3 really threw me off course... 


pethey did not explain enything In details. They 
explained it once and then you had to do it... 


...the teacher in grade 5 did not show me how to do 
this and that. So I did not understand it... 
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Student Put“Foo Little Effort into” School Work 


~winmmodified 7Jeligotemorethelp. “Butsinces] had a 
hard time in the other grades, I did not want to study. 
In the next grade the teacher was even better but I 
still had the same attitude. This changed when I came 
COSCHUESESEHOOL 24 


--.1 did not do my work in grade 1. I worked for the 
first part of the year and then slowed down, and slowed 
down, and slowed down. The main reason I did poorly is 
IT justedidsnotefeel like working most of the time... 


«esl Ligureds#iscould®nct sdowity “1 got -lLower marks when 
Destudied.)) Soy Ll save upystudyine... 


oo ee ChONeht wee what is Chesusesor elearning’ ee. am daumb . 
I was always in the B-Group. I felt I was the dumbest, 
SOm le Wacmer 


..-.l had to repeat grade 6 and my marks were dropping. 
The same teacher! The same subject stuff! I thought 
it was a drag and did not work... 


Students Had Poor Relationship with Teacher (s) 


-.-L did not pay attention and they did not care about 
me very much. When I did not do my homework I got the 
SULap ae. 


dectenadmnreblens uw biviteacherc, mel hewsrade ml meeeacher 
babied us around. The grade 2 teacher was rough. She 
hit us over the head with the ruler and called us down. 
I flunked. The teachers from 1 to-3 insulted me fre- 
quently. 30l was kind of *fatwhen Lewas*a little euy. 
And when they did not like things I did they came up 
with a certain word. A few times when they said it I 
walked out of class and told my parents about it. They 
straightened them out. And then the teachers really 
hated me... 


... because of a nasty teacher I sluffed off school in 
grade 5. I figured that this would hurt him. But I 
hunt myseliwt, : 


...the grade 1 teacher was mean, pulling my ears, my 

hair. She used to say "gee, you are dumb". I could 

do things but I did not think she liked me. This bad 
start followed me all the way through... 


wmknever got along with teachers 9" 1 have changed a 
lon) ieused: to be terrible... 


...that teacher called me 'dumb-dumb" because I was 
not very smart. It accidently slipped out. He had 
asked me something and I knew it but was afraid of 
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Saying it. I was kind of shy. Soon everyone in class 
and then in school was calling me "dumb-dumb". The 
health teacher called me "Dorass" (my name is Doris); 
they still call me ''Dorass". In grade 8 I barely 
passed. And I did not get along with the téacher. He 
used to hit me over the head with the ruler and suspen- 
ded me for talking. I knew the hallways better than 
the classroom. I was scared to ask questions in math; 
he would say, 'why do you want to know? You would not 
be able to learn anyway"... 


Disliked School 


».-l just was not interested in school. I did not like 
Asters 


we leccolly cot rindsOmeaepaductartwn 1 didenol, particu— 
lanl ve wantatonvOulLouscnool in etade. |... 


..-L could have passed but I made the choice to fail in 
grade 6. In grade 8 I was right at the edge, skipped 
much and wanted to be kicked out. Wanted to get out of 
school mainly because of the people I was hanging around 
with. One had been booted out and was really making cash 
up north. He had a chance for me to go up too. But then 
Ie nOUndBOULmo a CaleCOULCanOLeGUd GeUnt ile! swacielOul.. 


Felt Discouraged About His/Her Academic Ability 


..-L flunked grade 1. After that I slackened off comp- 
letely with school. It knocked my morale down. I did 

not think I had the brain to do it. I felt self-conscious 
aDOU ELE. 


--.in grade 3 they failed me. From then on I hated the 
world...I1 would not do anything for anybody. Most of 
the time I was in trouble... 


..-L failed grade 2 and did not want to work after that. 
I started to work again in grade 6, but by then it did 
not help anymore, by then I was in a modified class... 


...when we got the tests back we had to say our marks out 
loud and everybody laughed at me. Then I did not care 
about school because I got queered out all the time. I 
got laughed at not once but all the time... 


.. my difficulty started in grade 7 when the new math 
came in. I did not understand it and was put into 
modiiied 6... 


...L had repeated grade 2 and went down from then on, 
especially when the new math came in I was at the 
bottom of the class. 
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Poor Relationship with Classmates 


...in the new school I got hassled from everybody and then 
I did not care too much about learning and failed... 


-.-1l usually did not get along with anybody, was beating 
up Other kids... 


.»-I hated school! All the people I once went to class 
with were ahead ,of me?) L.cowld not stand its. - 


Illness 


...in grade 3 I was away a lot because of illness and then 
Isdidinotscavch up ana snad vo srepeat... 


-.-L repeated grade 2. I had a good teacher there but I 
was sick most of the year... 


...L repeated grade 1. I was in hospital having tests be- 
cause of my epilepsy which was hard to control then. And 
I also had pneumonia... 


Absenteeism 
...L missed a lot of school in the elementary grades, 
babysitting at home. Then I did not know how to do things 


and acd 2. hatd timecde. 


.».L had much fun skipping in grade 8, seeing my friends 
and going downtown... 


Mein junlor ltigheit was mostly, = let“eeskip and eet out %.:. 


seeGrade Jowas hard: I did not like it and skipped... 
Started School Too Young 


-»el was 5 years old when I started school. I was kind 
of pushed into it. My kindergarten teacher thought I 


was kind of smart. He popped me right into grade l. I 
did mot) want, tongo to, school.) Je wantedsto: play! around 
The rest of my friends were not in school. The kids in 


the class were older than I was... 
.-. L repeated, grade.2; . l-was too young for grade 3... 
School, Transfer 


...f0r grade 3 I transferred to another school; I 
failed. Then I moved again and took the grade over... 


.-ein grade 5 we moved and I got transferred to a new 
school. JI could not cope with the new school, and the 
new kids, and the new teacher... 
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...I started school late, staying longer in kindergarten. 
And every year I went to a different school... 


IQ Information with Pupils Statements and Complete Replies 

Selected phrases become more convincing if the respective sini: 
ject's mental ability is stated concurrently. For instance, credibility 
is added to the assertion, "I could have passed but I made the choice to 
fail in grade 6" (see Category: 'disliked school', quotation 3) if the 
individual's IQ ratings, namely 108 to 128, is known. Another example is 
the student who declared, "the grade 1 teacher was mean, pulling my ears, 
my hair. She used to say, "gee, you are dumb". I could do the things 
but I did not think she liked me. This bad start followed me all the way 
througn school... (Catesory: ipoor relationship with) teacher (Ss) \. 
quotation 4). The tested IQ results in this case were 91 to 122. 

The depressing effect that school failure has on the pupils who 
have experienced it has already been illustrated in the fragments of the 
statements on school history. But they do not catch and reflect the 
personality of the particular individual to the extent that complete 
replies can. Complete reactions provide the reader with better insight 
into the psychology of the low achieving Student, therefore, three full 
answers to the question on school progress have been included. 

The effect that failure has on pupils varies. Some youngsters 
may work harder to overcome their learning deficiencies, but obviously, 
this was not the case with the subjects of the thesis population. 
Nonetheless, the participants manifested some rather typical (if one can 
loosely group them into types) reactions of students with normal mental 
ability whose unsatisfactory performance in the general system resulted 
in their transfer to vocational education. Three complete replies to 
thé question on school progress, each presenting a special type, have 


been selected and are presented now, as well as each speaker's IQ 
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ratings. 

Reply 1 portrays the youngsters who know they are not intellec- 
tually slow and feel they do not belong in special classes. 

This particular participant's statement was chosen because he gave 
more information than the average subject and was openly resentful of the 
perceived indignity of being marked a failure. 

This pupil's 1Q ratings’varied from 95 to 119. 


Grade 1 and 2 were pretty easy, even though I was hard of 
hearing which got corrected. 


In grade 3 we had a teacher from England; I could not 
understand her too well. I was recommended to grade 4, failed 
and had to repeat it. I sort of gave up after failing grade 4. 

I had tried to do my best but grade 3 really threw me off course. 


Grade 5 and 6 were easy and then I was put into the modified 
program. I did not like that. 


Grade 7 and 8 were not too bad. I did my work but also 
fooled around. Then I was put into pre-employment class; this 
shot me right down. 


I know I am smarter than I make out, but I gave up. If I 
wanted to work I could have been anywhere right now but I gave 
up because of the class I was in. I was always working with 
somebody slower than me. If there would have been somebody 
smarter than me--—but they ali were slow. It was hard for me 
to set the pace. 


My brother went the same way I did. 


All my friends were ahead of me. The guys in the class were 
younser than me. 1° jUst did™not Click*with them. 


I was not the top student in the modified classes, but there 
were a lot below me. If there would have been somebody up 
there with me at my level, I would have done a lot better, 
would have tried to keep up with him. But all the other guys 
were pulling me down. 


I was in a mixed grade 5 and 6 class. I was listening to 
the guys in the higher grade, and they were talking about 
something neat. And I wanted to go and listen to them, be- 
cause they were where I should have been. Yet I was back 
one grade lower! And I was not doing my work. I got screwed 
up like this all through the years. 


Everyone is equal. But then they start programs like 
modified, reading classes, H, A, B, and C groups. I was in 
an A group. And right there you are beat. You talk to 
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someone in the H group--these guys are proud as can be. When 
you are told you are in the A group you have no pride left. 
Your ego is shot! 


I don't like being low. Ever since this program started I 
tried fishting my way out of it but ait is’ a*losine battle. 
When one is in the modified program, one has to be smarter 
than the ones in the regular program to make the way out again. 
So I sort of gave up. If they make me low, I might as well be 
low. Why work? 


My parents tried to help me out with this new math. They 
did not know how to do it; they tried, though. They pushed 
it down me, "do ft", “so i did it. "Not*to learn but for ene 
sake of the establishment. Not for myself but to get through 
WLC ae Ge 

Reply 2 typifies the group of children who want to learn but do 
not know how to go about it. 

This subject expressed repeatedly that the teachers were unable 
to develop her intellect. The school pushed her along without providing 
her with the necessary prerequisites to cope with the work and to profit 
from it. Confusion turned to frustration, to hate, and finally to 
behavior problems. 


Her IQ ratings varied from 96 to 11/7. 


In grade 1 I was foggy. My IQ was high, that is why they 
put me into school early. I hated school. I did not want to 


go. 


They should not have put me into grade 1. They should 
have waited a year. I did not know my address or phone number. 
I was just too young; not ready to go to school. 


They catered to the smart kids. At least this was the way 
PeLOUund scm eOne\. 


I was out most of the year, nervous stomach. 


They passed me to grade 2, then 3. I got glasses in grade 
3. I did not know any of the work. The teacher was new and 
did not want to fail anyone, so I went to grade 4. I did not 
know a thing. 


Grade 5 I failed and was put into a combined grade 5 and 
6. Here again I did not have. the faintest idea. 


In regular grade 7 I hated school. I would not write my 
tests, would not do anything. 
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I was in regular grade 8 and 9. 
I did not really repeat a grade. 


They should have kept me back in grade 1 until I knew things. 
If you don't know things, you don't want to do them. 


Reply 3 represents the segment of students who have dropped out 
“in mind" early in their school career. Their performance in school seems 
fairly irrelevant to their emotional well-being. 

Whereas the reply 1 and reply 2 subjects were bitter about their 
inability to compete in the regular system, the third speaker did not 
seem to be bothered by such an experience. This pupil went to school to 
meet friends. As far as learning and succeeding were concerned, if there 
ever had been ambitions in this area, they had been given up long, long 
ago. 

This person's IQ rating fluctuated from 86 to 93. 

JT cannot remember when my difficulties started; it was a 

long time ago. I really don't concentrate on school. I don't 
ike it. 

School was o.k. in grade 1, and I remember grade 6. 

I failed grade 7 and repeated it and I was really getting 

stupid. So they asked me whether I wanted to go to Wagner. 


My other choice would have been modified 8. 


I don't really like school. I don't concentrate on it. 
But this year here I enjoyed school. 


There are more 'types' of reactions to failure than the three 
briefly sketched ones; and some do not fit into a definite pattern. It 
is hoped the ones introduced here will serve as an illustration of the 
different effectsschool failure can have on the personality of the 
children subjected to it. 

ACADEMIC SUBJECTS 
English 


The academic subject English, as applied in the school system in 
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which this study was conducted, is a collective term for the instruction 
of reading, spelling, grammar, written expression, and appreciation of 
literature. Most of the students in the sample reported that they had 
been weak in at least one of these areas, others stated that they had 
problems in all. 

The examples not only illustrate how the pupils rated the level of 
their skill in the various components of English, but also state to what 
they attributed their degree of success and the extent of their interest 
in this subject. 

The statements presented first refer to the students' perceptions 
of English in regular school; they are followed by statements referring to 


English in the W. P. Wagner Vocational High School. 


LEVEL @ie Sikes aim Boeddsh in the Ceneral school System 


IDE eakemuliesy alsa) Reading 


-.ein grade 1 and»2 I had a reading book with pictures in it 
and the story. But in grade 3 they took the pictures away and 
I was lost. I have also trouble pronouncing the long, big 
WOLGS.. o.. 


...reading was hard because we always used different books and 
I never had a chance to get anything out of them... 


».ekeading really twas not too badeforeme.. Butsienevyer liked 
reading aloud, I felt self-conscious, felt the whole class was 
looking at me... 

(ee leedecuLre depict) OletroublLe din readinge ss laqustenever 
Cavchbyon peo it alt Iliad stognead toumysele Impretended (to 
pick up some points, so if the teacher ever asked me questions 
I might answer one. I used to fool myself more than anyone... 


we lenevers liked reading. andl dom tLtchinkweieVenewilien. 


...-from grade 1 to 6 I was a dummy. I could not read. And 
the teachers were yelling, making me stay after school because 
I could not do my work... 

Spelling 


+ Ll did not like, it. becauseul .couldimot ispel las <i 


...spelling was horrible from the start. When we had to break 
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words up into little syllables I did not understand what they 
wanted us to,do. So I lost contact ever since... 


Grammar 


-..we did not get too much grammar. No one had that kind of 
vocabulary... 


...they wanted us to learn that grammar. I never understood 
it and I could not find in the sentences what we were supposed 
Toe binder 


---l could not stand English. These verbs, nouns, and so on-- 
I started to catch on in the last part of grade 8, but by then 
I figured I did not like the rest of the school, so that could 
SOs. COO ee 


--.-just about everything we did in English in the other school 
lL didjnot dikessitiwassiousy., licould read andewriter halt 
decently but the rest of the stuff, like pronouns, they pounded 
into my head and it kept falling out... 


...L did not understand--what is it’called? Grammar? I hated 
it. i did not go that much to English. Then they kicked me 
out and I was glad... 


Writing 


..-L did not mind learning about poems and literature. But 
when they started to tell us to write down what we felt about 
a particular phrase, I just could not find the words to put 
it down on paper... 


-..even here I cannot handle the writing too well yet... 


...before, I did not have trouble with reading, it was with 
writing. You had to decide on your essays, make up the 
words... | [his) tsiwhaty Iecould not Petjwandythe punctuations. .© 


English Was Boring 


».-till this school English was a drag. It was: read a 
book, write about it; read a book, write about it. And 
do this and that. And she never gave us a break and we 
never had any fun with the teacher... 


...before we stayed on each item too long and it got boring. 
Ledid se te Wikers tr... 


alte ie a@qa We 


...English is ok here except when they want a four-page 
essay. I cannot write that much. I don't know what to 


Say... 
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---we are still writing book reports and little stories. 
If we misspell a word we have to write it out five times. 
We did that in grade 2! Anyway, I forget it again in 
five minutes... 


...I don't mind English here when we discuss things. But 
reading and writing I don't like. I never have been for 
reading and writing... 


Easy 


..-English before was easy and here it is not hard either. 
Still, I would rather have less work; not as many stories 
LOPWELLC IS. 


we. bDetoresl@did@netiset ite) Ande@if you could not keep up 
with the class you pretty well had it. I don't have much 
trouble with English here. I have been able to write 
letters and that. For me it could be a little more com- 
plicated... 


..-here English is easy. We have taken all the stuff we 
get this year already... 


Interesting 


coe dadenotmeld ke Enelish before.o tywas: just work, work, 
work. Here you have to do the work too but you still have 
lots of fun with the teacher. And it seems she is always 
pushing us. When we have discussions it is really interes- 
LN OSs 


a.shere English is different: it's interesting. I like the 
reading, the paragraphs, the discussions. I like to voice 
my own opinion... 


-.eL like English here. The teacher does not hammer it into 
you, just talks normal. It is interesting. The English here 
helps in reading, getting better speech, and it is better for 


ENV OD steve 
Too Much Writing 


..e-now in the third year I would like much more discussion. 
But all we do is writing and writing. One can learn only 
so much from writing. I want to improve my vocabulary but 
I want to do it in a way that is my way. And for me it is 
not by always writing... 


;.-it seems we write all the time. We write whatever we 
look at and we have to get it done. I don't like that 
COO MUG aime 


..-English here would be ok if it was not for the writing 
we have to do... 
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...what we do is read a book and then write a report. I find 
that ridiculous. What you put down is your own opinion and 
somebody else's opinion will definitely be different. And if 
the teacher cares for a particular opinion, the student will 
get a better mark. How can this be marked fairly?... 


Discussions 


..-here you can have discussions after the work is done. It 
helps improve my speech. Discussions help me more, I learn 
more, than from our little reading and writing... 


...-English before was difficult, here it is easier. Nobody 
gets mad at you and they help you more. And we discuss 
different topics which we did not do in the other schools. 
I don't speak up much, I am scared I might say something 
wrone. ~But sometimes Dodo, not often... 


..-here I have changed. When we had discussion I was quiet, 
always afraid to say much if anything. It depends still on 
the topic we are discussing. If it is something that makes 
méeimad, L want to take part in, it., It only: started this 
yeatwupelhisais my) last’ years. . : 


«..the only thing L found hard before I came to this school 
was communication with others. I just hated school and 
everyone in it, feeling rebellious. I still cannot write 
down my ideas, but orally I can get out my feelings ok now... 


Feel They Have Substantially Improved 


- 1.1) find Lkunderstand it more. L took readine.exercises in 
the reading lab, it helped quite a bit... 


se.an Yeading [1 took this special course in the reading lab 
and my pronunciation got better. And I know now how to 
break up words. I can pick the main idea out of something 
that I read now... 


.».L never was good in spelling. I really must say this has 
improved here. Reading before was also difficult. I did 
not read that much in the other school. The same with 
Wreitine.  Ltecould be the marks we get here. You, get a 
higher mark and you feel better. You feel like writing more 
and you do. And the more you know you get better the more 
you write. I never got seventies or eighties but now I do... 


...L had a hard time reading. I could read and would not know 
what I read. Now I read more thoroughly and slowly and think 
while I am reading. I read properly now, learned it in Wagner... 


voulecete LuLougha pretty. ccodsnere go loucecl liam doings ling Nay 
be the teachers don't think I can do it very well, but I feel 


I am: doing much better... 


...before my highest mark in English was 33. That was in 
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grade 8 and 9. What pave me trouble was my vocabulary. I 
neyer read or anything. I just did not care about school. 
gut all J get here are top marks. And I read books and even 
poetry if I have a chance. |And any word I don't know the 
meaning of, I go straight to the dictionary. I.guess I have 
ambition now. And the teacher here is really good. She 
doesn't say, "I know you cannot do it but try your best". 
phe ‘says. youheansdoyit! cand Gagustehavestovhavel that 
little bit of encouragement that I can do it: And then I 
tryeshander cudeget better marks... 


Much Work 


».-ethis year we have a different teacher and she is tougher. 

She watches you to see that all the work gets done. She kind 
of pushes you. She knows your limits. You can do it at your 
Own Speedisbuteyouthave tofeet 1t doneve uly kind sor. enjoy? 12.c8 


<Senewis really not easy. If requires a lot of concentration 
and listening to the teacher to get exactly what one is sup- 
posed sto “understand: 3: 


.» Lf you have a reading problem, which I think-most of us 
This is kind of “funny. I thought if LI came to Wagner ’1L could 
learn how to read out loud and really like it. And then one 
misses part of the English or math class, which one does not 
want to miss. Because it would mean you have to take work 
heme which I ‘don! twant«to-do+... 


Boring 


...L did not understand grammar in the other school. Here it 
is boring. The “teacher “talks too much.” "1 would/like’to Learn 


=) 


Chemthines= | "did not tundérstand Siitherother= schools. 


~«.here it is so boring. We have taken all the stuff already 
We are “baling tehis’ year! Sitiwould Slike 1tMasvl*had@it™bercre 
when I learned something. It was playing games all the time, 
educational games like Spelling Bees. It was fun and you still 
learned... 


Jesbelone my anterest “an school 7**scioo lteenotning  rorme™ .. 


Mathematics 


In categorizing remarks referring to arithmetic, an arrangement 
Ser. to the one used for grouping responses to the: subject English 
was applied. 

Samples of students' answers pertaining to mathematics in the 
general system (regular and foditred erases) are given first. These are 


followed by statements referring to mathematics in W. P. Wagner High 
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School. 
Mathematics in Integrated School 
Insufficient Help 


..-l found I had trouble with math and nobody could help me 
because I missed quite a bit of school. And nobody took the 
time to help me... 


..-I always found math kind of hard. I did not understand how 
to solve problems and stuff like that. And the teachers would 
net helpime .  iney- thought if other kids can do it, you can do 
ate COOn ii 


...it was complicated for me in the other school. They showed 
you once on the board how to do it and then they gave you a 
DOO. « 


Unable to Understand Mathematics 


...math has always been my downfall. I never passed math in my 
life. I usually made marks between 20 and 35 on my tests. I 
hated it when we had to read our marks out loud, from high to 
low. And I always got the lowest in the room... 


-..math was about the worst subject before. I just could not 
understand it. And.since I could.not. understand it I just 
sluffed through most of my classes... 


Disliked Mathematics 


.«.L think I could have done math before but I just did not 
want to do it. So I just put down some stuff on paper and 
handed it in. I understood it vaguely... 


...L never really liked math before. I only found out this 
year that I can handle math... 


New Math was Too Hard 


...L did not really know what was happening. The teacher was 
Living tO Pie Lis modern math Sturt on us, these: little 
swiggles. Me, I rather just add, subtract, multiply and 
divide, but not this new math... 


Mem ehade se Ley oWLEcira A LOMeLiC sO Le td tie Conte new 
one-half way through the year. This really threw me... 


Mathematics in Wagner 


...Ll never did understand math before. I have learned more 
things here than I have heard before. The teacher took the 
fume to teach me. Ll still do not understand everything...’ 
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... before, my main problem was new math. Here, the first year 
was like a refresher course. It came all back to me. . The 
teacher was good. He was like a friend. If you needed help, 
he was there. He piled on the work as much as we were able to 
do. The only thing I find hard now are the roots. I cannot 
learn it in class from my math teacher, so my shop teacher is 
helping me. He teaches me after the other boys have left. He 
knows the easiest ways to teach it for the trade because he is 
a tradesman... 


Interesting 


...When I was in the other school math was hard and I got 
bored and did not pay attention. But here I like it. I 
understand it better and it is more interesting... 


...the class works well, everybody seems to understand it. 
And when someone is not sure, he is right there to help. Our 
teacher makes it interesting and he makes us realize that we 
need it to get somewhere... 


Helpful for Future Trade 


...-here math is something that has to do with your trade, not 
some garbage that is not going to do you any good the rest of 
your life anyway... 


...L am not really good in math, never was. I don't like it 
endstry tomaveidait. "But kenave to! learnwiv tor my trade... 


Better Explained 


...the teacher must have been pretty fed-up with me here at 

the beginning because I did not know very much. But now my 

marks have gone up high. What we take up I understand quite 
well because the teacher explains it really well. She takes 
time. to teach us well. -etike math here... 


.--here math is much different. I understand it all because 
the teacher explains everything. And if you still tell her 
you don't understand, she sits down with you and explains it 
Untilagut eisicleawhim your heady... 


Boring 


...Ll have never been good in math. Here I don't find it too 
bad. Wesare not as many. pupils in a class and) we get) indivi- 
dual help. buts dan ej ustemoe anteérestediin that work, so)i 
don £ do as welllwin math. » lt is boring... 


+s. had) trouble,-in math»before.£ Hereniiythinkel: could? do et. 
I just) don't..wanttofdowts dt: seemep immaterial to me, stupid. 
Why should I do it? I did it in grade 6. I know it somewhat. 


T) Cannotrsays.L) knows ti penkectly, but Dudid it) then andsl don't 
want to do it again. You just get lousy marks because you hate 
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DAES 1 cult 


»-.in the other school math was a lot easier. We did not take 
graphs and volumes and scales... 


--.in some grades I found math hard, especially it CTade ook 


like math here. The stuff we take now is that algebra. It is 
coming slowly but surely... 


TEACHER TRAITS 

This section provides excerpts of students' statements dealing 
with teacher behavior which has been organized into four major categories. 
The first two consist of pupils' observations of teacher traits perceived 
as a) beneficial or b) unfavourable at the elementary and junior high 
school level. The other two major categories refer to teacher charact- 
eristics at the W. P. Wagner School. . 

In connection with teacher descriptions, rather frequent referen- 
ces to class size, corporal punishment, and sentiments that teachers in 
Wagner School were 'better' than the ones in the integrated school, have 
been reported. These statements did not lend themselves to grouping 
under the four major categories; therefore, three separate categories 


were formed. Sample statements of each separate category are included. 


"Good Teachers' in Integrated Schools 
Concerned 


...L learned more in these two years than in the other years 
because you could really talk with him. He was more interes- 
ted in kids than most other teachers... 


...the teacher pointed out my downfalls to me and also talked 
with Mom about them. This got me closer to Mom too... 


...when I repeated grade 5 the teacher would joke with me and 
talk individually with me... 


..-if the teacher saw somebody hurt he went out and helped. 
Or if he saw an uneven fight, he would break it up. But if 
he saw an even fight he would let it go on so that they 
could get rid ofetheir hostilitiesSenot\haulythem into) the 
office and suspend them... 
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...She understood me in a way... 


...the modified grade 8 teacher helped me to get into this 
school. He also straightened me out and made me realize that 
there is more to life than living. We have to live for a pur- 
pose... 


...he did not really help me in school but helped me to look 
atignd he, ox 


Motivate Students to Work 


...if I would be daydreaming she would not bawl me out for 
that but encourage me to get back to my work... 


-.ethis teacher was really good. She started to work me, 
and I found out that if I worked my marks would be better. 
Po iikeduirnatyteacher.¢. - 


»-Sshe could do about anything with anybody. She could make 
us work. Because I liked her, I did not mind the work... 


..»he would take us out on weekends to the lake; sometimes a 
few of us and sometimes the whole class, on nature trips. He 
taught you so you wanted to learn... 


Impartial 


..-this math teacher had miserable moods but he had no favour- 
ites. He did not like you because you were smarter or dumber... 


Patient 


..-if you did not understand she would explain it to you, two, 
three times, if necessary. I guess this is why I made it that 
year. She had patience... 


..-if you did not get something the first time, she would help 
you soul. o. 


Gave Praise, Encouragement 


...the reason I liked her is, she passed me with honors. And 
Destill eo tos see her... 


...usually I got 20's and 30's. We had an assignment to do 
and the woman counsellor helped me. The social teacher knew 
behead Iwotkedoon Lt too,esl gotaean S540n Li, that was ,the 
highest mark I ever got. I was so proud of it, really proud... 


Flexible 


Ws Ldidinot}yeo to school hakf Che Cime in grade / because I 
did not like the people I had to go to school with. They 
were all a lot younger than I was. My teacher told me I 
might get into trouble because of attendance. But she gave 
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me good average marks according to the work I was capable of 
doing and did. I did just as much work as the rest of the 
Students. She could have been like: "you were not here, why 
suouldwledccept your work?" 1 could do it/and bring it to 
her and she would accept it even though I was not in class. 
I don't know where I would be if it was not for her... 


...the drama teacher was really nice. She let us pick the 
play we wanted to do and then worked with us... 


Ability to Explain 


...She would explain it at your level... 


...-when I did not understand a problem, he explained it in 
real details... 


wus lecould understand Nnetoand she understood: me... 
-.-it was the way he taught, his method... 


Helpful 


...she came around and gave everybody help. She was not 
sitting at her desk but rather walking up and down the 
aisle and seeing how you were doing. If you had some dif- 
ficulty she speeded you right up... 


..she really helped me out. My marks had been down in grade 
7. She helped me in modified 8 and I passed into regular 
grade 8... 


..if I asked them, they helped me anytime they could. Or 
if I did not want any help, they left me alone because I 
don't want to be bugged by people if I don't want them to 
help me... 


...he was fantastic. I could ask him questions. He made 
me stay after school till I got the math... 


wool, Was dil and away from school fon quite some time that 
year. She did help me when I came back. And I passed into 
the next grade with honors... 


..most of them stressed that I was slow and they wanted to 
help me. Like this one teacher: he stayed after school and 
pointed out what he wanted to help us in. But as soon as 
school was out, I was gone also. I did not want to stay, 
sol sot peuind... 


"Poor' Teachers in Integrated School 
Unfriendly 


~e»l hardly liked any teachers in the elementary grades 
because they would not listen to you. I did not ask them 
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for help, I thought they would yell at me. Because when I 
asked, she would call me stupid, and why don't you listen. 
And ’Ivhad been listening. ™ So" l ‘did not ask “any more. J: 
...if I had a bad teacher I tried to get along with him in 
the best way I knew how and I found it usually worked. In 
grade 7 I had a pretty sarcastic character, he used to give 
me the strap about every day. Straps for fooling around in 
thevclass. “But -f ‘think he. Wad fa*fairly short temper foo... 


...that teacher was mean to all of us. Every day she yelled 
at us, found something else to yell about... 


-..-some that just came from the university bothered me. I 
guess they did not know too much about students yet... 


teeteachers Were all yelling=at yous. Mii eyou did nor eet 
anything done, they yelled... 


...L disliked especially the teacher in grade 3. I could 
not stand her, she was crabby all the time. She made me 
really nervous and I did not get good marks with her... 


Unconcerned 
...they let you do whatever you wanted to do... 


...in regular class they went ahead whether you were finished 
or not... 


»..the teachers were: "oh, the heck with you"... 
...if anybody got behind, your tough luck... 
..-you were sort of left out... 


...the teacher did not care about you, as long as you got 
your work done... 


...thé teacher just overlooked the ones who had problems with 
their work. Let them go at their own speed! Just helped the 
ones who were doing well. That is probably why I failed grade 


or. 


~ssyou learned if you wanted to learn. If not, you just sat 
tierce. . 

Deterrent to Learning 
..-L got my face slapped in grade 1 and got kicked out into 
the hall.’ I said to myselfjy “I won't do anything for you". 
And I was bull-headed to everyone... 


Pee iecouta not stand hertand quit trying. 1 did not do any— 
thing and my marks went lower and lower... 
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ium gerade / the math teacher owasytoo,easy. “He left the 
answer book lying around and we could just copy them down. 
We had to learn on our own and this is why I did not care 
Ponsa Cit... 


Unfair 


..-he favoured all the girls in the class and did not give 
a damn about boys. He always picked on me because I was 
not the type that sat back and was taking everything, 
whereasethesother, little kidstesuyesiesin: wyes,.sir,iwe 
ACTORS Fae i ee ie 


--.in grade 5 the teacher always tried to be nice to me. 
It seemed to me like a false front that she was putting on 
all the time. I sensed that it was really sarcastic. She 
put me in a position where the other kids were sort of 
jumping at me. I felt she should not separate me from the 
rest of the class. It was not fair that she was extra 
nice to me and spent so much time with me... 


...if you were smart, she was around all the time. But she 
did not have time to spend with ones that had trouble. 
Just as long as they were quiet... 


---teachers bugged you about getting haircuts. They resen- 
ted you) if you did not get your hair cut. You. were judged 
on the basis of haircuts... 


hack OL Lataence 


...he was a real rough guy. If you did not do the work, he 
slapped you around. If you asked him a question because 
you did not hear him the first time, he slapped you also. 
He explained it, though, again. And if you still did not 
understand it, you asked your friends... 


...he was really mean. Nobody could get along with hin, 
everybody was scared of him... 


weein grades] the teacher had no patience.) [fjyou, could 
nOotesectieil right’ away, forget it, she would not go over it 
again; you would not have a second chance. That bothered 
me. This is maybe why I fiunked... 


..-L had that teacher you were afraid to ask things because 
she would scream at you: "why don't you listen?"... 


Discouraging, Made Derogatory Remarks 


...&he got really mad at me, called me "stupid" and 
things like "you don't know how to do anything right", and 
"you are so old and still in this grade and not passing"... 


.- he'always brought up my sisters. They did that and that. 
And how come I was so dumb, she was such a brain. And one 
of them was dumb, but I was dumber than she was... 
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...and he blurted out; “you are retarded"... 
---he told me I was the bully of the school which I was not... 


...he was always ego-tripping, the big man. He wanted to 
make an impression. He beat you over the head with a 
yardstick if you did something wrong. This rallied me 
up, discouraged me from work... 


..-l used to hate the grade 6 teacher, he was like that: 
it YOU abe emart, come Co the front; if you are’ not, zo 
to" tne back, 7: 


Inflexible, Authoritarian 


-.- 1) did not’ get ‘along with the erade 5 teacher. If “1 did 
not believe something she would never say: "it is not right 
beedise... | che would Just, say: "no, 1tris not right. 
And I did not get any explanations... 


-»+he was strict. He ran the class like an army camp: 

calling you by last name, stand up when he walks in. I 
just don't like anyone being so strict and having such 

perfect order..: 


...-she was just out of university and thought she was 
higher than you, better than you, because she had an educa- 


eeO Lewes 


Delile Abr Le bon Pop lain 


..-he just gave you the work and if you did not have it done, 
he gave you other work to do. If one did not understand, he 
woulamsays “just read Af in the book, 


..-.this teacher told the whole class only. If I wanted to 
know it in a little more detail, he just told me what he 
had told the class. He just repeated it... 


...the social teacher would not explain anything to us. He 
just wrote on the board. This is what he did day after day 


abter "day... 
Unwilling or Unable Eo. Help 


...none of them helped me. When I got caught cheating on 
tests they gave me a hard time... 


...they really bugged me: you asked for help and they just 
ignored you... 


...they did not help enough. You wondered whether they cared 
about you at all. And then you got behind and got poor 
marks... 


...they threw the book at you and told you to do it. They 
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showed you once and then sat behind the desk and worked... 
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Traits. of “Good Teachers in Wagner School 
Friendly 


...in this place I found some pretty nice teachers and they 
azerstriivnice... 


»-emost of the teachers are great here... 
...teachers here are really friendly... 
Concerned 


..-you could go and talk to him about your troubles at home. 
He would talk to you even after school... 


«oe YOure¢an talk yto themelike to, your siriends es 


...they know a little bit more about teaching as well. They 
would not charge through a subject and keep on going; they 
wait around for the students. They don't think only of 
getting through the subjéct but also aboutegetting the kids 
through as well... 


..-they are understanding... 
Motivate Students to Work 


...here they understand you; understand kids have problems. 
And they will) help you. They will not just let you sit in 
the cold. And you have a good time and learn a lot more 
too... 


...they take a few minutes out to talk to individuals. 
They make sure everybody knows what is going on. You 
Learn wore... 


...the teachers here know how to teach. They can teach you 
something without kicking you around the room so you will 
Weak ister 


Impartial 


~..he listens to your side. He never draws just one con- 
clusion out of the deal... 


..ehe made me wait my turn, but just the same, he gave me 
hel pre 


...and not picking favourites! I think that is about the 
best thing that I have seen in this school... 


Patient 


...they try to reason with you here... 
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.-..when I came here I acted big. But all the teachers here 
thought I had something in me that would be good, so they 
did not really mind my tough manners... 


...here, if you don't understand, they won't yell at you: 


"Why don't you listen?" They show you again and again, it 
does not make them mad... 


+..asS many times as you ask them they will try to explain it 
to you again... 


Give Encouragement and Praise 
...they don't have the idea, "I am the teacher, you are the 
student; I am smarter than you'’. And in the learning situa- 
tion they take everyone individually... 
..--here it is way different. They respect you. You can talk 
to them about anything. This goes for all the teachers here, 
that makes me get along really great. Before it was rotten... 
Ability to Explain 
..-he really knows how to get things across. And if one did 
not get it at the time, he made sure he got it during the 


year... 


...-if you disagree with him, he argues the point out with you 
so you can see whether you are right or wrong... 


...they all help me. I guess it is because they explain things 
better... 


Flexible 


...you can do what you want as long as it has to do with what 
the class is taking... 


-w.theyanelp you ana they so olf the book) atlittle bit... 
...most of them also listen to your point of view... 
Helpful 


.»-if you get stuck the teachers come and show you how to 
COAL ocen 


...if you needed help he would not ignore you... 


...even if you don't ask, if you don't understand a prob- 
lem from your paper, they get the idea from your puzzled 
face and come and help you... 


...the science teacher tries to help me but does not succeed 
(laughs), the English teacher tries to help me but does not 
succeed (laughs). The math teacher the same thing... 
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..-he was good, he took time to help me. If I had a problem, 
even home or personal, I went to him. I kept up this friend- 
ship for the next year when he was not my teacher any more. 
He continues to help me... 

.-..one of them took his lunch hour to help me; and helped me 
Guitesa bit. One triedato eet wus siobs... 


Traits of 'Poor' Teachers in Wagner 
Unfriendly 
~..a couple of them bother me. They try to push me too hard... 


---at the beginning I did not like the business education 
teacher. I was skipping too much and she was really getting 
down to me. Now she is ok... 


...some teachers, if you don't get your work done they nag 
VOU se LOCaa. 


...1 don't like the teachers who tell you: "cheer up, your 
employer is not going to like you gloomy. And you are not 
going to chew gum on the job, or be bitchy. You would be 
PAP CCs eee 


...the math teacher and I, we don't get along. He has the 
idea I bug him (laughs). Boy, do I bug him... 


Unconcerned 


...-in the first two years the English teachers were pretty 
good. Not so the one I have now. If you want to work, 
yOu,work. lf you don’-£, you just sit there... 


je ol the teachers ani thts sehnool bother me but net toa 
ereat extent. I feel they are just out for themselves... 


(Wacieciretas 


...one teacher says I don't try hard. But there are times 
when I sit with my hand up during the whole class and get 
no help if there is something I don't understand. She goes 
around the room. Goes to the kids who speak out instead of 
putting up*their hands? % 


...the teacher in English is pressuring me more than the 
other kids; to write poetry or do things for the class... 


Unwilling or Unable to Help 


.eehe just tells you to do it and he does not come and help 

you. Once in a while he might tell you if you cannot do it. 
But the other times he says: "there is a dictionary, go and 
look it up". We might as well have dictionaries: What is a 
teacher for? 
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..-one bugs me. You say something to him and he turns around 
and looks at somebody else. And you say to yourself, "Well, 
that "is fine,*I won*t@talk to-vyoutacain = .4 


Discouraging, Made Derogatory Remarks 


...there is this about teachers: they can have a bad day and 
you can't. When they are miserable you are supposed to over- 
look it. But when you are bad, you are sent to the principal 
for insubordination. That is wrong. Teachers should realize 
that. Some do, though... 


«os CUS teacher 1c hard ito Get alongewith. ~You ask her a 
question and she asks you a whole bunch of things which are 
not her business... 


Little Ability to Explain 


»..Sshe just tells us to do something but does not explain it 
well. And she marks us really low because we never hand any- 
(abinhee sb eleeng 


...there is a generation gap. Since they are not our genera- 
tion they don't seem to be able to teach what our generation 
wants. You can talk to them, sure, like to your friends. 

But when it comes down to teaching they don't talk my language... 


Inflexible, Authoritarian 


...this one teacher bosses you around. I do anything, as 
long as a teacher asks me, as long as he does not demand it... 


...the math teacher wants everybody to do things his way... 


.--he does not accept the work the way I am doing it, and 
its the only way sl can dovit:.. 


ADDITIONAL CATEGORIES UNDER TEACHER BEHAVIOR 


Glass Size 


One out of ten subjects attributed the apparently insufficient 
help received and/or the impersonal class climate to the large number of 
students in the regular classes. The following remarks express the 
youngsters' opinions: 

...nobody really helped me. They would have, if they would 
have had time. Most of the teachers did not have time 


since they had such large classes. And I have to have 
things explained to me very well before I can do them... 
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..-here the teachers are different. They spend a lot of 

time with the kids. They have smaller classes and more 

time to help. Already in modified grade 7 things had changed 
and I got more help... 


...before you could not learn much. The teacher did not have 
much time to look at your work. They had over 30 students in 
their classes... 
Corporal Punishment 
The reports of corporal punishment were obtained incidentally. 
The proportion of pupils who claimed to have suffered this experience in 
the integrated school is 29 out of 80. The actual number of subjects who 
were 'taught' by this method very likely is greater, as some youngsters 
might not disclose such humiliating treatment easily, especially since 
they were not questioned about it by the interviewer. 
From their report it was apparent that corporal punishment was 
meted out to youngsters for various reasons. Students conceded that 
some beatings were 'justified' because they were provoked and were con- 
sequences of their disruptive behavior. Corporal punishment was also 
handed out to pupils who were unable or unwilling to do the assigned work. 
The following comments are examples: 
-.-L got the strap about every day. It was for never doing 
my homework and for always fooling around and pestering the 


rest of the class. I was showing off... 


wee Latcied On¢er into trouble with the teachers, tried to 
get them mad at me. And then I would be sent down to the 
office and get the strap, turn around and start bugging them 
SOaa i ere. 


seein erade 6, if you did not get your work done, she took 
you into the preparation room and you got the strap. I got 
Lieevekvaday atiecOCmSOmlUSCOMLUM Loe ted LomiOu evel boLier 
me. 2 would just hold out my hands, get the strap, and walk 
away laughing. Then I had enough and got mad at her. I told 
her to leave me alone and I would not accept the strap any 
more. So she handed the strap to that male teacher. I told 
him if he gave me the strap, I would kick him. And I kicked 
EEA OO 6 oe : 


see don't know whether this has anything to do with it, but 
when I was in grade 2 the teacher used to hit us across the 
knuckles with the ruler. So I started to get scared of 
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Eeachera, did not trust them... 

No mention was made of corporal punishment being applied in Wagner. 
Teachers in Wagner are 'Better' 

When the subjects switched from their descriptions of teachers in 
the integrated school to the ones they have in Wagner, they often started 
this part by spontaneously asserting that they liked the Wagner teachers 
more. Samples of their sentiments. are the following remarks: 


-.«teachers here, I think, are better than the ones I had in 
the previous years... 


...when I started this program I began to get along with the 
teachers again and my marks got better... 


...they are really nice, the teachers here. They are a lot 


like us kids. You can express your feelings to them. It 
is not as if there is a gap between the teachers and the kids... 


..-in this school the teachers are just different. I don't 
know why. They are sort of counselors and teachers. If you 


had a school or social problem, you went to them. You were 
not pushed away... 


soo tN Gtlnee SelnOoils jeeeCeinaies Wowie Moe WHITES leln@ate alin 


with you. You were supposed to be scared of them, and you 
sort of were. Here it is way different, this goes for all 


the teachers, they respect you... 


PEER RELATIONSHIP 

The comments on peer relationship Bete grouped into: a) social 
interactions with classmates in integrated school, and b) subjects' 
relationships with their agemates in Wagner. 

In a) and b) categories for both, positive and negative experien- 
ces, were established. 
Positive Peer Relationships in Integrated School 

Accepted 

...-they did not bother me much or laughed... 


...in regular class the kids help me with the schoolwork. 
And they were always nice and fooled around with me... 


...L had friends. I was kind of big and older and some did 
not especially like me. But I had friends to fool around with... 
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No Difference Before and Now 
..-before it was pretty good. And here it is about the same... 


...1I had no difficulty with friends. I had lots of them to 
fool around with. This did not change when I made low marks... 


..-here too, I have friends. I am friends with everybody, the 
whole class. I never had any trouble in this way... 


Negative Peer Relationship in Integrated School 


Few Friends 


--.l was usually stuck in a class with diggers who got in with 
the crack of a book. And doing as they were told. And "yes, 
S17 SOn cite Mew Clair eal Vad tdanots Caren l Ol a6.. 


.-.when I flunked in grade 3 some of them thought they were 
better than me. And in grade 8 I had again a lot of trouble 
with quite a few students. So I just shut off the world and 
did my own thing my own way... 


° 


..-I did not have too many friends. I was sort of on my own 
because I was dumb... , 


«..in the regular school they compete. And I could not read. 
Name Calling 


...when I went to modified in grade 8, the regular grade 8 
thought they were better. They called us "stupid class"... 


...they always called me "dumb" or "retard" because I could 
NoOteread ay Ui cel adidenOt mind... 


...before they called me "dumb", and “stupe’’ and “reject”. 
Just dumb names that me feel like I was really retarded... 


Not Accepted 


vreinethe other schoolmmost kids! parentsehad guite a bie of 
money. The kids acted high and mighty and pushed their weight 
ALOUn ... 


..-they were not too bad. They just kept to their own groups 
when playing. Only in gym class did we play together. When 
I went to modified it was better. We were all in the same 
boat. sll silow. ..< 


..ekids who were not in modified behaved kind of funny to- 
wards us... 


..-they did not want to be friends. And it wasn't me, it 

was them. One day they would talk to me and the next day 

they just let me stand there and walk away, as if you were 
queer or something. They looked down at you... 
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Age-Size Difference 


...kids will be kids and they naturally tease you about your 
age... 


...f was two years behind. First of all I could not start 
till I was seven and then I flunked grade 1. This made me 
quite a bit older than anyone else. I was quite a bit 
taller than the other kids, felt like a giant among them; 
felt self-conscious about it... 


..-it is mostly your age. If you are older than other kids 
you are thinking in different lines... 


aol Cldenot nealilvelike that. class. AlJythe boys were: little 
teeny-boppers who came up to my shoulder. These kids did not 

know anything. I could not have been part of that class even 

if I would have wanted to... 


Being Bullied 


-..there was a bunch of big guys, six feet tall, always 
bullying me and stealing my lunch, hanging my jacket out of 
the window. Generally just to show off to the others... 


...L had problems up to grade 8. Before most of the kids 
picked on the ones that were kind of dumb. In 8 it stopped 
because I got into modified. 


..-it was not really bad. Once in a while I got beaten up; 
slaughtered... 


...they all were against me because I had so low marks and 
they used to tease me... 


Fights 


...when they needed me to beat up somebody for them, then: 
"can you protect me''? I was always there. Otherwise I was 
not around. That is when they noticed me: when they needed 
my help... 


 e.trom sidde 1” to 6 Ll always beat upethe boys; "because 1 
was bigger than the boys. I was a tomboy; I beat them up 
and threw snowballs at them... 


...they kept bugging me. They said, "ah, come on, you can 
do it". Then I got so mad I started punching them... 


...-L did not get along with anybody before. I was always a 

real tyrant. I had to have everything my own way or I would 
get mad and beat them up. Once one of the parents came out 

and I told her to kiss it.* I was really rude... 


SLE Dumb 


...L guess everybody accepted me as being dumb. Nobody ever 
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Said so,°so I don't really know... 
...they treated me as if I was an ignorant idiot... 


».-you could not say what you wanted in class because you 
got laughed at if you were wrong. So I would not say any- 
tnines quste shut up... 


-..we were always put into two groups: the slow ones and 
the fast ones. You felt low, and down, and put out... 


Positive Peer Relationship in Wagner 


Feel Freer 


...around here everybody is free in class. You don't have 
to worry about what you say because everybody makes some 
mistakes... 


-« nere IL can be myself.” Nobody is*tryine to imitate’ me.” 1 
really like the people here, they are themselves... 


IML wee Equal 


-eein this school I fit in better; we are almost all at the 
same level. Before I was lower and they were higher. Here 
I am about the same as everybody else and I enjoy myself... 


--ehere most of us are the same. Our parents still have not 
got much money but here it does not matter. They treat you 
as equal... 


»..nere they are all alright. I am with my age group... 


...here they do not care if you cannot read because every- 
one of the kids has a problem... 


Accepted 


...before the kids did not want to play with me. They 
thought they were too good for me because I was part Chinese. 
Here nobody pays attention to my nationality and I have made 
more friends than I ever had before; lots of friends... 


where the kids likesto talk and do things, together. They 
are interested in you. And I am interested in what they are 


OMG cers 


Celi kes thi Sse sched ica NOL eOle Can eet alone withsevery— 
body; Nogone thinkeshe is#better.g BelLoresl susedatoebesa 
real loner, did not like to be with people... 


Friend Ler 


.here they are much better, not so stuck up... 


I think the kids here are really great. They come up to 
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you and say "hi" and you are really friendly. Some know 
your name but you don't know theirs', smile. They are 
different from the kids before... 


..-here the kids are friendly. They are real good to get 


along with. There is seldom a disagreement. I like the 
school and the students in it... 


Negative Peer Relationship in Wagner 
Not Identifying with Classmates 


.-l had a lot of friends before. Here I have no friends 
regiiy. i don t Jake to make iriends here. E don't like 
most of the kids here. I don't want to talk about them... 
-.ewhen I came to this school everybody thought it was just 
a place to keep people off the street; all these tough guys. 
When I got into this school everybody had a real low opinion 
of me. When my friends outside say, "you are from Wagner", I 
take it as’ a joke. £ think it 1s funny. 1 Jaueh with, them. 
LAM NOT" SUPPOSED TO BE IN HERE... 
s2.h don t like the Kids here.” They do not think as I do. 1 


don't like them at all; they are crazy. They are right out of 
it. They don't know what they are doing... 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS 
Replies to the question: What is the opinion of your parents, 
and friends from the outside about the Wagner School? were divided into 
the following groups: 

(a) Sentiments of subjects' parents. 

(b) Sentiments of Wagner students, which, according to the records and 
direct student remarks, appears generally the same as the views of 
their parents. 

(c) Perceived opinions of friends who attend different schools in the 
Cnty. 

(d) The views of various adults in the community. 

These four mentioned major categories were also organized’ 
according to positive and negative expressions. 
Other sections were: 


(e) The youngsters’ explanations as to why outsiders hold negative 
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views about Wagner students. 
(£) Expressions of how the subjects deal with the unfavourable opinions 
of their friends and of the community. 
Contents of Opinions About Wagner 
Positive Opinions 


e2eparents think it is ok. They were glad that’ I had found a 
school where I had strong interests, a place where I have fun 
and can set my goals... 


«my parents like it. They think it has helped me an awful 
lot. Before, I did not talk much about school; this has 
changed since I go here... 


»..every time they hear or see something about this school 
they can hardly wait to come home. They get excited, "Oh, 
did you know that"? They think the school is fantastic... 
.--they knew I could not go back to a regular high school 
atten being, a ,year,in a private; school... I. 4ust, did not 
have the qualification... 


Visited School 


...they think it is a great school. They have been here for 
every open house and each time they have come they have en- 
joyed it. They are quite pleased to be in a city that has 
Suchsay school... 


-s.my Mom thinks it is really a great school; a marvelous 
school. She has been here for open house. And when they 
had the parents' discussion group, she came for that also 
for a month, even though sometimes she was tired she went... 


...when my modified grade 8 teacher told my Mom about this 
school she wanted to see it first; wanted to know what it is 
like. After she saw it, she wanted me to try it for a year. 
But now she wants me to stay... 


For Students with Problems 


Peusome “Lhniniethis echbol*® isnot, cood.. wltyisejustetberes for 
people with problems. And maybe it is... 


~. athere: are: some kids ain this. school.that.are a little.dif-— 
ferent than other people. But I think it is because they 
had. problemspin. their dives... 


»..my parents think it is great that there is a school you 
can come to if you are having difficulty... 
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For Students Desiring Trade Training 


---my parents think Wagner is terrific. They are telling me 
what a chance I have going to this school, like it is the 
greatest thing that ever hit the world. It's probably be- 
cause I am in automotives... 


...Dad knows I am enjoying Wagner and Mom likes it also. 
At least I.am getting trained for a vocation. They think 


there should be more schools like this one... 


Offers More Opportunity And/Or Freedom 


-.emy friends have seen hair down to the shoulders and they 
wonder how we get away with it. Some of the guys said that 
we have quite a bit of freedom... 


..ethey think it is really nice and they are glad I can 
come here and have the experiences that kids in other 
schools don't have, like working in different vocational 
SrGaisedi the t1rse year... 


...this school is very good because it gives you a training, 
not just academic stuff. It should help you find a job when 
you leave. The work experience is great about this school. 
Te gives you a chance to actually work on the job... 


Prevents School Dropout 


...1 would have probably quit school a long time ago if it 


wouldn't be for Wagner. My interest is to work with motors... 


sooltinns GelneOll ae OK 2S rete AS Tele Seecemue ging Woregiedemell 
subjects go. If they did not have this school we all would 
pe out on the street... 


...L think my parents rather have me go here than to any 
other school. If I still would have to be in an academic 
school, I would have quit... 


Students-Parents Dilber 


Jey parents think the) school is great. “ihey did not get 
it from me... 


Pee DeCUeSoeticy (Ciiike lit SOK eeludonetecale. mWichapcople 
visit us they brag about Wagner--makes me feel like an 
idiot. Vocational School! I feel dumb when my parents say 
I go there~-I don't want everybody to know... 


...when I told them that the counselor wanted me to go to 
Wagner, they acted as if I should not go. Wagner has a 
name that only people who are retarded go there. We had 
three hours' talk and they finally agreed... 
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Opinions of Friends Who Attend Different schools 


School Is Fairly Unknown 
...friends that do not go to Wagner have never heard of it... 


...Wagner is not too well known. Most people don't seem to 
care enough to find out. They are ignorant about what the 
schoolwis ‘here for... 


..-I don't say too much about Wagner and they have not heard 
aDOULLE. . 


Most Friends Are Here 


...L don't have too many friends any more that don't come 
heres. 


-.-just about all my friends go here. The other ones, to 
them it does not matter what school I go to... 


Friends Would Like to be Here 


-.-one of my friends used to say, "you must be nuts to go to 
Wagner. And now he will be coming too. He takes it all back 
andisays) itedsha real eoodvschoolins 


...some of my friends want to go to this school themselves. 
It has more to offer than other high schools, like more tools 
and one can learn different vocations... 


For Dumb 


2a, loteofs themereally put’ you down and’ Wagner: 91 think the 
Maitereasonmisethatethey don't know whatwit iswlikew? Itheard 
some people say it is a school for retarded kids... 


...they don't say too much, just things like, "say, you are 
foi Acs Loua duimyesccnOOl ts | just alausn a eli ttlesbit... 


Name Calling 


...friends joke around, figure Wagner is for a bunch of 
creeps. Just a bunch of weirdos going here... 


.. my friends are pretty great; don't think the school is 
that crazy. Because I know myself that I am not crazy. 

And they know me. And when they say it, they are referring 
to somebody else who is worse off than myself. And I don't 
say that because I am conceited... 


...there are some that think it is next to a Winnifred 
Stewart kind OL school... 


...some people say this is a junkyard school... 
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After Visiting Friends Have Positive Opinion 


...not too many of my friends have seen the school. The 
ones who have think it is great and say there should be 
more schools like that... 


...my friends were kind of leery about Wagner; asked, “what 
is wrong with you"? They don't know much about it. But 
once they) see.it. they, think thesschool 1s. pretty ood... 


Laugh About School 


..-.most of them laugh when they hear Wagner. They think it 
is just a school for guys who are extremely stupid... 


».-.most of the kids that still go to high school, when I 
say I go to Wagner, say "you are kidding; no, come on". 
And when I tell them I really go here, they just look at 
me and nine out of ten times they start laughing and make 
some smart joke, like "you must be really dumb, hey''?... 


Experienced Discrimination 


Jiwlawas talline to thisegirl downtown, When | said 1 was 

going to Wagner, she was shying away as if I had a disease 

or something. They are misinformed. They think the school 
is for dummies and they don't want them around... 


sessomesof the ygirls from outside mind that I go to Wagner. 
But most of the ones I meet are not too smart themselves... 


2... the eapls don't mind, but the guys are a little touchy 
about Wagner, especially if they go to the regular high 
school. And you feel like an idiot telling them your dumb- 
people school. It embarrasses you... 

Responses to Outside Opinions 

Outsiders Are Misinformed 

...they don't seem to realize that a lot of guys here don't 
have problems. They want a job where they can use their 


favoured ability, where they can learn a trade... 


wethey don. t know what Ltsis really tors ihey nave the 
wrong impression... 


Heard Only Positive Opinions 


..- all that friends want to know is whether it is a good 
school or not. I never heard anything that bothered me... 


..-all remarks I have heard have been good. It is for kids 
who need a break from other high schools. They come here 
and give it a try and see how they can cope... 
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Try to Change Negative Opinion 


...I don't think too much about their talk but I try to change 
their opinion about Wagner... 


--eat first they did not think it was too good. But when I 
tell them about the things we do here, they like it... 


Negative Opinion Is in Joke 


...friends say it is a stupid school, jokingly. They don't 
really mean it... 


..-my brother and his friends are teasing me about this dumb 
School.) ledonmat pay attention tomtnemslijust auch PF 1t) is 
yusti teasing.’.. 


Ignore Negative Opinion 


...friends just joke about it. And you don't have to listen. 
Your cans VearnmlLomiive when it. <. 


--e-some think they are kind of smart and that Wagner is for 
dumb kids. I just ignore them. Théy got 80's in their sub- 
jects and I did not get such good marks. And maybe it is 
for dumb people... 


For Cripples 


.-.-some of my friends have been here. A couple of kids are 
crippled in this school. They have seen them and now they 
thinkeit istioricrippledepeoples i nvts, sand sthats..% 


Forilazynore Slow 


»--dnlotvof kidsearebnot heres becausettheyyare slow but they 
are here because they would not work... 


~»e.we are slow learners and we learn better here. That is 
all I think we are; we are not dumb... 


Students Not Bothered by Negative Opinion 


..some downgrade Wagner; they know the kids come from 
modified. It is what I am doing that counts, not what 
they are saying... 


-.-L don't really care what they think: It is a vocational 
school and I am glad I got the opportunity to go... 


Students Bothered by Negative Opinion 


westhey just, gay ‘retard’ ands) cannot’ take it) and start 
Paghting. 5. ; 


...my parents do not like the special yellow buses. My 
friends think they are "Winnie" buses. They think every 
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onerin the school is nuts. | It bothers me... 


...[ was bothered by Mom's remark, as a joke: if my sister 
made a mistake, she would say, "what school are you going to, 
Wagener’? J said, “I don't thinkathatas very funny:” My 
sister used to say it. But now they don't any more... 


Not Telling Outsiders 


...my friends don't say very much because I don't discuss it... 


..-1 don't tell anyone that I go to this school because they 
thinky2 tiie suchva joint... 


..-my friends don't know about Wagner except for a couple, 
andstueved On tae ers. 


...1 don't talk to my friends about Wagner. They go to dif- 
ferent schools... 


Proud of Wagner 


eleconyt) cal lat toa School cammccsL 1 t arplace Cosbewat. 
Most people I talked to, ninety percent, think the school 
is a place where they beat you, where they make you learn. 
Shape yup or ship out. But here it is *dizierent, wersot 
freedom...) 0 think thissschool.,is, really a, place. to, be, at... 


.. some, of.them; my close.friends,.think Wagner is ok. 1 
brag to them because I get such good marks most of the time... 


.--L don't really care what other people say. I don't say 
too much back. I know what this school is doing for me. 
What it means to me is all that matters... 


...they don't know about it, therefore they have no right 
to comment bad on it. As far as I am concerned, the school 
does wonders for people... 
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CHAPTER VII 


SUMMARY, CONCLUSION, AND IMPLICATIONS 
This study focused on the experiences of low achievers in the 
general school system, and particularly in W. P. Wagner School. This 
chapter will present a brief review of the problem, the sample popula- 
tion, the areas investigated, and the procedures applied. The answers 
obtained to the questions posed at the beginning of this research will 


be discussed, as well as implications and suggestions for further study. 


SUMMARY. 

Only students who are unable to achieve sufficiently to keep up 
with arbitrary grade standards in regular school, that is grade failures, 
are sioner to Wagner, a voeational high school. Yet the records of 
about 63 percent of these youngsters show that intelligence tests credit 
them with normal mental capability. Since low intelligence is apparently 
not responsible for their poor school performance, other possible 
influences, such as low socio-economic status, and unfavourable teacher 
and peer relationship, were considered. 

The sample consisted of 80 pupils, 40 from year I and 40 from 
year III of the three-year vocational program at Wagner. The 40 students 
from each of the stated years were made up of 10 boys and 10 girls of low 
socio-economic parents, and 10 boys and 10 girls from other-than-low 
socio-economic background. 

The areas investigated were: 1) school history, 2) subject matter 
difficulty, 3) student-teacher relationship, 4) peer relationship, and 


! 


5) outsiders’ opinions of Wagner attenders. For areas 2, 3, and 4 
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comparison of regular school with Wagner were included. 

Five open~ended questions, inquiring into the above topics, were 
presented to the students in interview fashion. The interviews were 
taped, later typed out, categorized, and content analysed. 

The major findings of this study demonstrated that the student 
pupulation of the W.P. Wagner School was predominantly from low socio- 
economic homes and members of large families. Nearly all pupils' school 
history showed several grade failures. The students attributed their low 
success in academic learning to a large degree to their own insufficient 
effort, but they held unsatisfactory teacher and peer relationship also 
responsible. The least blame was assigned to curriculum difficulty. At 
the W. P. Wagner School interaction with teachers and classmates were 
perceived as generally positive in nature, and attitude to school learning 
was reported to have improved. Finally, most participants have been 


confronted with derogatory remarks because they are Wagner attenders and 


have learned to cope with the remarks in various ways. 


FINDINGS AND DISCUSSION 

The purpose of this study was to obtain data regarding the Wagner 
students' background and school experiences which might have affected 
their academic development. It was also proposed to examine the partici- 
pants' perceptions of the attitudes of outsiders to Wagner attenders. 
The questions to which this research was to provide some answers, and 
which have been stated in Chapter I, will now be discussed on the basis 
of the analysis of the data of this study. 
Question 1: What was the prevalent pattern of grade failure of the Wagner 


students? 


As Table 7 illustrates, one-quarter of the subjects experienced 
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grade failure in their first two years of school. A second quarter of 
the pupils were first designated as non-attainers in their third or 
fourth grade. Another 31.25 percent first failed to obtain passing marks 
in grades five or six.. After six years of school 81.25 percent of the 
participants had failed to reach minimum grade requirement at least once. 

Grade failure in integrated school for most Wagner students had 
occurred with rather considerable frequency: 43.75 percent of the subjects 
were failed four times or more; 8.75 percent were failed six times, and 
another 8.75 percent seven times. 

The above presented figures indicate that the prevalent pattern 
of the school history of the Wagner students was: a) first grade failure 
usually occurred in the elementary schoo]; and b) inability to change the 
"low achiever' self-image, as was demonstrated by most subjects' repeated 
grade failures. 

Jé appears that children» do not recover easily, if at all, from 
being marked grade failure. 

Every grade failure experience is probably accompanied by a 
lowering of self-esteem and a lowering of achievement expectation. This 
might not be too pronounced if the label of non-attainer is incurred 
only once; but if a pupil suffers this designation more frequently, the 
detrimental effect on his future performance may be considerable. A 
survey, The problem of failure in school (Wall et al., 1962, p. 10), 
concludes that even a single experience of non-attainment may result in 
an "attitude of anxiety, rejection of school, defensive laziness or pas- 
sive unwillingness to try" which colours such pupils' subsequent school 
careers. This hypothesis seems to apply to the subjects of this study 
and suggests an explanation for their rather frequent grade failure 


despite their average intelligence. 
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Question 2: What is the Wagner students! perception of the subject matter 
difficulty in regular school and in Wagner? 

The students' assessment of their performance in English and mathe- 
matics in integrated school, as depicted in Table 10, demonstrates that the 
large majority, or 71.25 percent, did not cope well in these subject areas. 
More females than males reported English and mathematics as ‘difficult’. 
The other-than-low socio-economic girls group contains the highest propor- 
tion of members who rated these academic subjects as “difficult; the low 
socio-economic boys make up the smallest proportion, which is 60 percent. 

At Wagner (Table 11) more boys stated that English is 'difficult' 
than did girls. The opposite is the case for mathematics where approxi- 
mately twice as many females spoke of struggle with mathematics than did 
males. Very few pupils of the low socio-economic male and female groups 
considered English as 'difficult' in Wagner. The proportion of youngsters 
who reported mathematics as 'difficult' in Wagner is greatest for the low 
socio-economic female group and smallest for the other-than-low socio- 
economic male group. 

That the Wagner students recalled their English and mathematics 
courses in integrated school generally as 'difficult' is not surprising, 
since their transfer to the vocational school is evidence enough that 
they did not master these subjects. What needed to be ascertained was 
how these students appraised their performance in these areas at Wagner, 
where the English and mathematics programs are vocationally orientated 
and students are assigned to various niasees according to their estab- 
lished level of knowledge. What is the relevancy of these data to 
curriculum planning? Some writers in special education (Dunn, 1968; 
Johnson, 1962) have claimed that segregated education does not provide 


adequate challenge for their pupils. As the main group of the Wagner 
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students (three-quarters in English and 40 per cent in mathematics) 
expressed that they can manage the academic subjects alright, and con- 
siderably smaller segments found them either difficult (approximately 
one-tenth in English and one-third in mathematics) or easy (the remainders), 
one could conclude that instruction in Wagner produces a proper amount of 
stimulation. According to Atkinson (1958) individuals perform best if 

tasks are of moderate difficulty. If the probability of success at tasks 
appears too low, the response is often avoidance of them; if tasks are 

too easily accomplished, boredom might result. 

Applying Atkinson's theory to the Wagner attenders' perception 
of the academic subjects in the regular school as too 'difficult', one 
can deduce that such an attitude might have inhibited their self-confi- 
dence and desire to attempt designed tasks. 

Question 3: How do educationally backward students in the regular class- 
room interpret their teachers' attitudes towards them? 

The students of the other-than-low socio-economic groups gave 
more descriptions of 'helpful', 'friendly', and 'concerned' teacher traits 
than pupils of the low socio-economic groups; this trend is reversed for 
"patience' to which the low socio-economic groups referred more than 
twice as frequently, especially ‘lack of patience', than the other-than- 
low socio-economic groups. 

The largest number of positive teacher characteristics were con- 
tributed by other-than-low socio-economic females, and the smallest 
number by low socio-economic males, who were followed very closely in 
number by the females of the same socio-economic status. Most examples 
of teacher traits not helpful to learning were expressed by low socio- 


economic girls and the least by the boys of the same social group. 
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Other-than-low socio-economic pupils remarked more frequently on 
teaching skills than did low socio-economic youngsters. Boys mentioned 
positive teaching style more often than girls; boys from the other-than- 
low socio-economic group also made the largest number of references to 
negative teaching style. 

Although the pupils spoke of many teachers in integrated school 
as having positive qualities, these were greatly outnumbered by referen- 
ces to teachers whose behavior discouraged their learning efforts, and 
who seemed unfriendly and unconcerned with the low achievers’ various 
problems (Table 12). It appears then, that children who do not perform 
well in school judge their teachers' behavior towards them as unfavourable. 

Some researchers (Beasley, et al., 1966, p. 134) hypothesize that 
pupils who are low achievers place the responsibility for their perfor- 
mance on the teachers who "did not teach anything", or did not make their 
instruction interesting. It cannot be said that such an attitude was 
held by the majority of the youngsters under investigation; Table 8, per- 
ceived causes of grade failure, will verify this. As Table 14 indicates, 
Wagner students mostly blamed themselves for their unsatisfactory school 
work. 

What might contribute to unsatisfactory teacher-low achiever 
relationship? Very likely students feel insecure for not having lived up 
to the teachers' expectations of them, and teachers feel frustrated with 
students working far below their capacity and wasting school time. 

Lewis (1964) believes that some teachers exhibit repugnance to- 
ward stupidity; no doubt such teacher behavior would contribute to strained 
student-teacher relationship. West (1961) declared that teachers prefer 
to have low performers removed from general classes but dislike to teach 


the slow stream. 
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A further factor interfering with the learning process has been 
suggested by Johnson (1963, p. 48), who found that “children who experience 
little success in school might develop into discipline problems. 

These are only some of the probable causes of unsatisfactory 
teacher-low achiever relationship, and no doubt, there are many more. 
Question 4: What is the students’ perception of the pupil-teacher re- 
lationship in the W.P. Wagner High School? 

Most descriptions of positive traits of Wagner teachers were 
provided by females, especially low socio-economic females. Males re- 
ported the larger number of examples of positive teaching style, the low 
socio-economic boys leading in contributions. Negative teacher character- 
istics were mentioned most frequently by the other-than-low socio-economic 
groups, the boys! remarks outnumbered those of the girls. The least in- 
stances of unfavourable teacher traits wére volunteered by the low socio- 
economic females, though this group ranked highest in referring to nega- 
tive teaching style. 


" descriptions of Wagner teachers were generally of 
Pp & M 


The students 
a complimentary nature, expressing that these teachers showed interest in 
their intellectual, as well as social, and personal development. They 
regarded Wagner teachers ‘like friends' or ‘like counselors’. Information 
contained in Tables 12, 13, and 14 demonstrates that the pupil-teacher 
relationship in Wagner was perceived as having predominantly positive 
qualities. 

What factors contribute to the apparently closer and more reward- 
ing student-teacher interaction in the vocational school? Goodman 


(1962) suggests that disenchanted-with-education youth need as their 
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...who can be respected because they know something or 

have some value; who pay attention and let themselves be 

attached to; and who play an exemplary role in the world 

that youth can learn to share (p. 129)... 

Goodman's proposal referred to college attenders who rejected 
the impersonal, generalized teaching approach. There is no doubt, though, 
that educators with the above quoted attributes would be appreciated by, 
and beneficial to, learners of any age-group. 

Many of the teachers at Wagner apparently possess the above 


mentioned traits; more specifically: 


(1) They have knowledge and skills which are meaningful 
to their students. 


(2) They are concerned with the youngsters' social, 
personal, and mental development. They provide 
for, and encourage, personal contacts and relation- 
ships. 

(3) The majority of the Wagner teachers have been success- 
ful in work other than teaching (two-thirds of them 
are vocational teachers who have completed trade 
training and had years of experience in industry), in 
the very jobs that the students prepare themselves for. 
These teachers, then, are experts in their fields and 
have first-hand knowledge of, and connections with, 
the world of work which the youngsters soon hope to 
Cntein. 


What Goodman (1962) envisioned as remedies for the alienated 
segment of pupils who rebelled against the conventional socialization in 
our educational institutions seems to have been accomplished in Wagner 
and might serve as an explanation for the more favourable student- 
teacher relationship. 

Question 5: . How do youngsters who have failed perceive their relationship 
with peers who have adequate achievement records in integrated school? 

The subjects' reports on peer relationship in integrated school 


is summarized in Table 15, and demonstrates that referral to conditions 
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of low social acceptance in the classroom was made approximately three 
times as frequently as mentioning of being accepted by the group. 

The girls described the larger number of stressful peer inter- 
actions, the low socio-economic female group reporting the most instances. 
The least examples of non-acceptance were produced by low socio-economic 
males. 

Many studies on group dynamics concerned with persons of unequal 
ability state similar findings. Festinger (1954) concluded that persons 
who are regarded as different from the group one belongs to are usually 
avoided after a few initial contacts. The not-belonging aspect and 
therefore a reduced interaction pattern with deviants has also been 
confirmed by Rosenber, Spradlin, & Mabel (1961). It appears, then, 
that in the integrated classroom the low achievers are constantly made 
aware of their shortcomings and their undesirability, thus being kept in 
social isolation by their classmates. 

Question 6: How do parents of grade failures respond to their children's 
segregation into Wagner? 

The general sentiment of the parents about Wagner seemed to be 
that they were glad there was a school which their children liked to 
attend (and not resent, as before), and where their children got them- 
selves involved in school work. With the exception of 11 pupils (Table 18) 
the participants of this study stated that their parents considered 
Wagner a ‘good school' for the high school years of their offspring. 

Two of these 11 were boys, one from each of the two socio-economic groups. 
One of the nine girls who had spoken about parental disfavour of the 


Wagner school was a member of the other-than-low socio-economic group, 


eight were from the low socio-economic group. 
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Question 7: Pupils from Wagner School have been confronted with a rather 
negative evaluation which one incurs who attends this type of school. 
How do Wagner students cope with the stigma of the low achiever in a 
segregated school? 

As Table 19 illustrated, the kinds of reactions Wagner students 
stated they make to derogatory references to their school were many. 

The responses range from convincing themselves that negative expressions 
are never made, or not meant seriously, to passive acceptance of un- 
friendly treatment, to being proud of Wagner and trying to change out- 
siders' opinions by stressing to themselves and others the purpose of 
this special school and in what important ways it has helped its atten- 
ders. It needs to be stated that the latter kind of response to un- 
pleasant remarks about Wagner is the most prevalent one. 

To what degree is Wagner attendance influenced by the negative 
treatment its students are known to receive from many community members? 
Wagner students, if they take the necessary steps, may return to the 
regular school system. There are few youngsters who make use of this 
option. Only after their three-year program at Wagner is completed, do 
a considerable number transfer to composite high schools to obtain a 
grade XII diploma. As far as prospective students are concerned, each 
year a greater number of qualifying low achievers apply for admission to 
Wagner. For the school year 1973/74, 40 percent more youngsters than 
Wagner can accommodate have registered. This is in direct contrast to 
other city high schools where the enrollment figures have been decreasing 
(Stetsko, 1973). It seems evident that the negative references made 
regarding Wagner students, even though they are resented, do not appear 


to affect its popularity with low achieving students. 
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One can conclude that the helpful reactions and rationalizations 
Wagner attenders have learned to use enable them to, cope fairly adequately 
with the derogatory treatment of outsiders and to maintain a relatively 
acceptable self-concept. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 

Not all Edmonton students with failure patterns described in this 
study are transferred to W. P. Wagner. Many continue their education in 
a composite high school. It would be worthwhile to ascertain what the 
criterion is for assigning some pupils to a segregated school while others 
are retained in the integrated system. 

As there are students with normal IQ who are low achievers (grade 
failures) in both of the before mentioned school settings, it would be 
of value to design a follow-up study for the two student groups five 
years after their school leaving date. It should be established what 
the work habits, earning power, and social and personal adjustments of 
these persons are at that time, in order to determine whether or not one 
school setting is superior to the other in preparing these youngsters 
for the job world. 

Although the W. P. Wagner High School provides most low achievers 
with a chance to recover from their chronic failure complex, it does not 
break the failure pattern in all youngsters. Unfortunately, there is also 
a small group of students for whom Wagner seems to have come too late. An 
attempt should be made to discover what type of students, of what earlier 
experiences, might preclude adequate improvement in the segregated school. 

The great majority of Wagner students became grade failures during 
their elementary school years. A pilot study designed to investigate to 


what extent these educational casualties could be averted should be in- 
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stituted. Students who start to have difficulties would be selected. 

The most appropriate time would be before the children have acquired the 
attitude that reading and/or arithmetic is hard and before teachers would 
have formed expectation regarding these children's achievement level. 
These youngsters would be assessed and randomly assigned to two groups. 
The experimental group would get maximum remedial assistance, whereas 

the control group would continue with the usual provision the school 
system has for learning handicapped youngsters. 

As most Wagner students described their rapport with their 
teachers in the regular school as unsatisfactory, but reported to have 
been able to relate positively to most teachers in the vocational school, 
and investigation into the attributes of teachers at these two school 
settings seems desirable. Such a study should examine whether or not 
there is a difference between teachers whose career only includes teacher 
training and classroom experience and teachers who also have trained, 
worked, and proven themselves in other occupations beside teaching. The 
variables in such a research should be: the teachers! approach to students, 
their teaching style, and their general philosophy. 

CONCLUSION 

What did the school experience of the school failures consist of? 
In essence, none of these low achievers learned to master English or 
mathematics sufficiently during their elementary and junior high school 
years to enter academic high school. In each case it was a long struggle 
with little hope of success. The relationship with their teachers seemed 
to have been strained to a considerable extent by their poor performance 
record; students and teachers had failed each other. Relationship with 


classmates in integrated school were also frequently unsatisfactory; 
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humiliation and isolation resulted from not acquiring a certain level of 
school knowledge. 

After many demoralizing school years, W. P. Wagner High School 
offered these youngsters a "normal school life" which had seemed unattain- 
able to most of them in the regular school. In Wagner many of these 
youngsters realized they could cope well with the vocationally orientated 
academic subjects and make valuable contributions to the class. Teachers 
appreciated their efforts and ‘treated them right', classmates were 
friendly and easy to associate with. There was one annoying problem; 
outsiders treated Wagner students as if they were different from young- 
sters attending regular high school. Nonetheless, most Wagner students 
were proud of their school and Agee ras it considerably improved 
their attitude to learning, their personal adjustment and social habits. 

There seems no doubt, Wagner affords a good second chance to low 
achievers. However, it is disturbing that such a large number of 
youngsters with normal intelligence develop into chronic grade failures 
in the regular school system. A concerted effort for earlier and more 
adequate prevention of such educational casualties is necessary. 

When should prevention begin? Research indicates that more than 
half of a person's intellectual development takes place before the age 
of six (Bloom, 1954). It seems logical then that factors harmful to 
mental growth might also be at work during the early childhood years and 
that measures designed to prevent learning handicaps should extend to 
the preschool period. The two most familiar and relevant intervention 
attempts appear to be public nursery school programs and education of 
parents of nursery school attenders. The benefit of these programs 


is obvious, especially for youngsters from low socio-economic background. 
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Considering the characteristics of the integrated school teachers 
described by Wagner attenders, one hopes that teacher training would 
concentrate on developing more expert skills in teaching reading to 
elementary school teachers, and that prospective teachers would be made 
more aware of teacher behavior which tends to have long-lasting, detri- 
mental effect on learning attitues of pupils, especially on the ones 
from the low socio-economic aeeie thus further preventing educational 
failures. 

Change in the school system is also indicated. If children can 
only profit from instruction if presented to small groups or individually, 
teacher aides might be utilized to allow the teacher to spend additional 
time with youngsters who are in greatest need of it. Smaller class size 
could also be a solution. Pupils who exhibit signs of learning or behav- 
ioral problems should be assigned to teachers whose attitudes and train- 
ing equip them best to remedy the problem at an early stage. There might 
also be advantage in permitting low achievers to choose their own teacher, 
if they so desire. In short, more ways need to be tried to prevent and/or 
remedy learning handicaps. 

If it is possible to provide a classroom atmosphere conducive to 
learning and positive social interaction for low achievers at Wagner, as 
the findings of this study indicate, one can justifiably assume that this 
should and could be accomplished in all schools and at any grade level. 
However beneficial Wagner appears to be for its attenders, it does not 
mitigate the fact that inadequate use was made of these students' years 
in the general school system, thus limiting their employment opportun- 


ities, which caunot easily seit atua lio gbe rectified. 
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